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COLLEGE ARCHITECTURE IN AMERICA 


‘‘COLLEGE ARCHITECTURE IN AMERICA 
—And Its Part in Development of the Campus,’’ 
by Charles Z. Klauder and Herbert C. Wise was 
published by Charles Seribner’s Sons in May. 
This is the book in which this Association and also 
the Carnegie Corporation have been interested for 
a number of years. Up to this time nothing was 
available for college presidents, trustees or admin- 
istrative bodies of educational institutions upon this 
topic, and this work is the result of a very thorough 
tour of inspection of existing college buildings in 
America. The firm in which the authors are part- 
ners is very closely connected with the design of 
college buildings and they act in the capacity of 
supervising architects to several universities and 
colleges. Their book covers very thoroughly under 
separate headings (libraries, dormitories, audi- 
toriums, etc.) the entire subject from adoption of 
general plans for future development to the proper 
arrangements for the necessary equipment of a 
modern scientific laboratory. The book is fully 
illustrated with photographs and plans. Copies 
may be obtained at the nominal price of $5.00 by 
addressing the Association of American Colleges, 
111 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


Members of the Association should make their reserva- 
tions at once for the Sixteenth Annual Meeting at Wash- 
ington. The Hotel Willard is the headquarters, but there 
are many good hotels in the capital. A list of them is being 
sent to all members. 

Remember that Tuesday, the fourteenth of January, to 
Thursday, January sixteenth, are the dates. The annual 
meeting of the Council of Church Boards of Education 
comes immediately before and meetings of the denomina- 
tional associations follow immediately after those dates.— 
R. L. EK. 
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EDITORIAL 


Tue Sympostum oF THE GraDUATE DEANS 


We present in this issue one of a series of very important 
and significant studies. In November, 1928, there was a 
symposium on ‘‘How We Teach’’ that attracted widespread 
and favorable attention. In the March issue, 1929, there 
was a presentation of the problems of ‘‘The College 
Teacher’’ by authoritative students of American higher 
education representing a large number of points of view. 
In the May issue following, ‘‘The Uses and Abuses of 
Standardization’’ were considered, critically and con- 
structively. 

Now we approach the question of the graduate education 
of prospective college teachers. Our contributors are the 
men chiefly responsible for the formal training of these 
teachers. They speak in their own right out of years of 
fruitful experience, and they speak as representatives of 
twenty-eight graduate faculties of the highest order. 

While a few of these deans merely acknowledged the com- 
munication in the name of the Association sent to them 
shortly after the Chattanooga meeting, the great majority, 
when the matter came to their attention, immediately ex- 
pressed cordial and hearty interest in the Association’s 
suggestions. Committees to study the communication were 
appointed or the communication was referred to existing 
committees having similar objectives in view. One dean 
reported that he had called a special meeting of his board 
of counsellors to consider the questions raised. 

The fact has been brought to light that a considerable 
number of the officials did not have ‘at hand definite infor- 
mation as to the type of work in which their graduates 
were engaged. In some cases inquiries were instituted, 
the results of which are here reported. It is perfectly 
evident that a very large proportion of the Ph.D. product 
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of our universities go into educational work. Princeton 
reports over 90 per cent. At Yale the percentage is 100 
in astronomy and history and between 50 and 93 in most 
of the other subjects. During the past ten years the per- 
centage of Harvard’s Ph.D.’s in educational work has 
ranged from 56 in 1927 to 87 in 1921 and 1923. The aver- 
age for the ten years is 73; the percentage in 1928 was 71. 
Of the Ph.D.’s of Columbia and Ohio State University ap- 
proximately two-thirds are engaged in educational work. 
McGill makes the arresting suggestion that since the re- 
wards of research are greater than those of teaching and 
the results through publications are spread more rapidly 
than the results of good teaching, the number of those 
entering educational work is doubtles reduced. 

A number of the universities frankly advise or lead the 
reader to infer, that serious attention has not been given 
to the question as to whether the Ph.D. candidates have a 
broad range of intellectual interest. Harvard and Prince- 
ton report definitely their active interest in this qualifi- 
cation for the degree. McGill has prepared reading lists 
on wider interests but conducts no examinations except in 
the special field of study. 

In the matter of unified plan for insuring training in 
teaching there is wide variation. Toronto is at one extreme 
since the Province of Ontario requires a full year in the 
College of Education for those in preparation for teaching 
positions. Without legal compulsion, Iowa takes advanced 
ground here. Washington expresses opposition. In the 
matter of more informal methods of teacher-training there 
are frequent reports of assistantships being held by the 
candidates, as at Cornell, where one-half are so reported, 
at Michigan and at Ohio State University. Harvard re- 
ports also numerous opportunities for observation. 

A few of our correspondents are pronounced in their 
opposition to the suggested relaxation of research require- 
ments for prospective teachers. On the other hand Yale 
is committed to the partial ‘‘separation of the ways’’ of 
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the prospective teachers and the ‘‘investigators,’’ after they 
have covered the general fields. Her dean believes this 
work for the M.A. degree, now requiring two years of resi- 
dence, with minor attention to research, partially meets 
the situation. McGill approves the Yale M.A. plan and 
Indiana is giving the matter some thought. 

Some of the deans believe the present methods of ac- 
quainting themselves with the qualifications of their can- 
didates for teaching and administrative positions are fairly 
adequate and that they do make recommendation to the 
colleges on the basis of fitness. A study reported by the 
writer under the title ‘‘Great Teachers and Methods of De- 
veloping Them’’ and printed in the March issue of the 
Association of American College Bunixtin, page 49 ff., 
indicates that this judgment is largely verified by results. 

But the individual contributions of the deans must be 
read to be fully appreciated. They have rendered a great 
service to the colleges and to American higher education 
by their active participation in this symposium. On behalf 
of these colleges the writer expresses profound gratitude. 
Does the reader believe, as the writer believes, that the end 
is not yet? 

In the December issue of the BULLETIN we propose to re- 
port on the contributions the colleges themselves are mak- 
ing to the development of the members of their teaching 
staffs. 

It is to be hoped that before very long the Commission 
on Enlistment and Training of College Teachers will be 
ready to make further constructive suggestions. 

R. L. K. 





Please turn to page 421 for reduced hotel rates and program 
outline of the Annual Meeting at Washington. 
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EDUCATING THE EDUCATORS 
PART I 


THE CONTRIBUTION OF THE GRADUATE 
SCHOOLS 


Rosert L. Ke.uy 


At the Fifteenth Annual Meeting of the Association of 
American Colleges held at Chattanooga in January, 1929, 
the Association directed that a communication be sent to 
the graduate schools of those institutions which are mem- 
ber of the Association of American Universities calling 
their attention to the desirability of their giving special at- 
tention to the training of graduate students for college 
teaching. The specific recommendation of the Association, 
originally submitted by the Association’s Commission on 
the Enlistment and Training of College Teachers, under 


the chairmanship of President E. H. Wilkins of Oberlin 
College, and somewhat modified by the Association, 
follows: 


ACTION OF THE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN COLLEGES 


MessaGe To GrapuaTE ScHOOLS 


FIFTEENTH ANNUAL MEETING 
JANUARY 12, 1929 


The Association of American Colleges, consisting of 
those institutions which as a whole constitute the major 
source from which graduate students are derived and as a 
whole afford the major field of life-occupation for the grad- 
uates of graduate schools, earnestly requests the Graduate 
Schools of Arts and Sciences of the United States to give 
consideration to the following suggestions, approved by the 
Association at its annual meeting, January 12, 1929: 

1. That each Graduate School ascertain the proportion 
of its own graduates (recipients of the Ph.D. or equivalent 
degree) engaged in college teaching (limiting the inquiry, 
eee. it seem preferable, to graduates of the last ten 
years). 
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2. That each Graduate School ascertain the proportion 
of its present doctoral candidates intending to engage in 
college teaching. 

3. That in the light of the facts thus ascertained each 
Graduate School inquire of itself whether it is doing all 
that it can rightly do to train its students for the profession 
of college teaching. 

We believe that the two major elements in the graduate 
training of prospective college teachers should continue to 
be mastery of the content of the subject to be taught and 
some experience in research within the field of the subject 
to be taught. 

As suggestions of our own toward the perfecting of the 
graduate training of prospective college teachers we offer 
the following. 

4. We suggest that each Graduate School regularly ascer- 
tain from its doctoral candidates, at the time of their en- 
trance into the Graduate School or soon thereafter, whether 
or not they intend to engage in college teaching. 

5. Since the college teacher should have a broad range of 
intellectual interest and experience, for the sake of both his 
students and his colleagues, we suggest that no Graduate 
School admit to candidacy for the doctorate any student 
intending to engage in college teaching who has not a broad 
range of intellectual interest and experience. We do not 
consider it to be within the task of the Graduate School 
to give such interest and experience, which should in gen- 
eral be obtained before the beginning of graduate work; 
but we do believe that in the case of a student intending to 
engage in college teaching who has not such interest and 
experience the Graduate School should require that he 
obtain them—presumably, but not necessarily, through col- 
legiate study for which no graduate credit should be given 
—before the student is admitted to candidacy for the 
doctorate. 

6. Since the college teacher has not merely the responsi- 
bility of knowing but has also the responsibility of convey- 
ing his knowledge and of stimulating other minds, we sug- 
gest that carefully considered effort be made—as is already 
done in many cases—to give to each graduate student in- 
tending to engage in college teaching an adequate training 
in methods of teaching as applied to the particular depart- 
ment of knowledge in which the student is working. We 
suggest further, in this connection, that so far as possible 
opportunity be provided for graduate students to watch 
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the teaching of successful college teachers; and that in so 
far as graduate students are themselves employed as in- 
structors or assistants such employment be supervised and 
be regarded as part of their own educational experience. 

7. Since the college enterprise is a single enterprise in 
which every college teacher should bear his part, and since 
every college teacher should have a good general under- 
standing of the enterprise as a whole, we suggest that each 
Graduate School offer to students intending to engage in 
college teaching an adequate and varied course on the 
American College. Such a course should deal in particular 
with progressive instructional and curricular movements; 
and should include some account of the main types of de- 
partmental and general administrative service. We do not 
suggest that such a course be made a requirement; but we 
do suggest that each department be urged to accept such a 
course toward the meeting of its own quantitative require- 
ments. 

8. While we believe that significant experience in the 
field of research should be given to every prospective college 
teacher, we believe that the Graduate Schools in general now 
tend to stress unduly the relative importance of such ex- 
perience for students intending to engage in college teach- 
ing; and we therefore suggest that for such students there 
be an optional quantitative relaxation of the research re- 
quirement in favor of some additional mastery of subject 
matter or of other educational resources. Such relaxation 
might take the form of the assignment of presumably 
smaller and shorter thesis problems. 

9. Since college officers seeking instructors often deal 
directly with the heads of departments in Graduate Schools, 
and since such college officers need all possible evidence 
with regard to the teaching ability of each candidate, we 
suggest that departmental heads regard it as a part of their 
task to acquaint themselves with all readily ascertainable 
— as to the teaching ability of their graduate 
students. > 


Tue Covertne LETTER 


In collaboration with President Wilkins a letter was pre- 
pared which was addressed to the deans of the various 
graduate schools of arts and sciences in the designated uni- 
versities. A copy of that letter is here given: 
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My dear Dean— 

The printed letter which I enclose herewith carries 
to you a deeply felt message from the presidents of 
over four hundred American colleges. The sugges- 
tions therein embodied came before the Association of 
American Colleges at its recent annual meeting as part 
of the Report of the Commission on Enlistment and 
Training of College Teachers, of which President Wil- 
kins of Oberlin College is Chairman. In order that you 
may have at hand the full context of the letter, I am 
enclosing herewith a reprint of a portion of the current 
number of the BuLLETIN of the Association, which con- 
tains the full Report as adopted by the Association. 
I enclose also a list of members of the Association of 
American Colleges. 

As you may see from Part II of the Report,* the col- 
leges are by no means asking the Graduate Schools to 
do all the work, but are entering upon a new and seri- 
ous effort to develop as well as they possibly can all 
the young teachers who come to them. 

But the question of the training of graduate stu- 
dents for college teaching is of vital importance to the 
colleges in which they are destined to work; and we 
therefore, with friendly respect, ask you urgently to 
consider the requests and the suggestions which we now 
transmit to you. 

Should you be disposed to inform us at any time of 
policies already in effect in this connection, or of steps 
taken to develop such policies, we should be very glad 
to receive such information. 

Should you desire additional copies either of the 
printed letter or of the full reprint of the Report, we 
shall be glad to furnish them to you. 

Yours very truly, 
Rosert L. Key, 
Permanent Secretary. 


A very considerable number of the deans responded 
at once and asked for extra copies of the Association’s 
recommendations. At the time of the preparation of this 
paper all of the universities have been heard from. This 
includes not only the twenty-six American universities, 
but also the two Canadian universities. 


* See Association of American Colleges Butietin, Vol XV, No. 1, 
March, 1929, pp. 42-44. 


* 
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It is believed that the letters of these university officials 
are of great significance. The letters are appended in al- 
phabetical order in terms of the several universities: 


University oF CaLirornia—THE GrapvuaTE Division 
Charles B. Lipman, Dean 


March 26, 1929 


I am deeply interested in your letter. It will be a 
pleasure to transmit your communication to the Grad- 
uate Council and to others interested, in the Univer- 
sity of California, and if in any way we can find it 
possible to cooperate with you in the plan which you 
oo submitted I assure you that we shall be glad to 

0 sO. 


April 3, 1929 
I have submitted your letter and the circulars en- 
closed to the Council of the Graduate Division in the 
University of California. As I had surmised in ad- 
vance, the Council received your communication with 
great interest and gave it sympathetic consideration. 


We find ourselves in hearty accord with the substance 
of the recommendations of your Commission and of 
your Association and are eager to do everything which 
we possibly can to meet the suggestions and recom- 
mendations of your Association. In order that we 
may take such steps as may appear to be possible in 
this direction we should like to study the question 
fully and for that purpose require, for the use of our 
departments, a considerable number of the circulars 
of which you sent me a few copies. Would it be pos- 
sible for you to send me as many as sixty or seventy 
copies of that circular? Assuring you again of our 
most cordial interest in this good work of your As- 
sociation, I beg to remain, etc. 
April 18, 1929 

I am very glad to have the list of the comments of 
my colleagues of the Association of American Univer- 
sities respecting the plan of your Association as re- 
gards the preparation of good teachers for our colleges. 
We are going ahead actively with our campaign to 
meet the objectives which you have in mind, so far as 
possible. 
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Toe CatTHouic UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA 


Edward A. Pace, Vice-Rector 
April 16, 1929 

In the absence of Monsignor Ryan, Rector of the 
University, I take pleasure in assuring you that we are 
heartily in sympathy with the efforts which are now 
being made to perfect the graduate training of pro- 
spective college teachers. We are just now engaged in 
the reorganization of our undergraduate departments 
and their articulation with the work of our graduate 
school. Naturally we have come in contact with prob- 
lems which have been frequently discussed by the Asso- 
ciation of American Colleges, and we hope that in the 
light of their experience and of our own we may be 
able to contribute somewhat to the preparation of col- 
lege teachers by giving our graduate students the 
necessary training in methods. 

With all good wishes for your success in this im- 
portant undertaking. 


THe University or Cuicaco—THE GrapuATE SCHOOL 
or ARTS AND LITERATURE 
G. J. Laing, Dean 
March 14, 1929 


I have received your letter in regard to the Report 
of the Commission on the Enlistment and Training 
of College Teachers and have read the printed letter 
which you enclosed. The matter is one of the utmost 
importance and there is no doubt that it has not re- 
ceived adequate consideration by graduate schools up 
to the present time. With many of the recommenda- 
tions which the letter includes I am in entire sym- 
pathy. I am doubtful, however, about the desirability 
of such a course as is suggested in paragraph 7 and so 
far as paragraph 8 is concerned, I believe that it would 
be a very great mistake to admit any relaxation of the 
research requirement. There is too little research 
done in graduate schools now. I should regard any 
reduction in the thesis work as a step backward. In 
brief, I think, that your Committee has given an ac- 
curate description of a real problem with which we are 
all confronted, but I do not think that you have found 
the solution. Thank you for the copies of the letters. 
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CuarK UNIversITy—THeE GrapuaTE Division 
Charles F. Brooks, Chairman, Committee on 
Credentials 

May 5, 1929 

Your communication of March 1 was brought by 
me before the Graduate Board of the University on the 
27th, its next meeting, and there we voted to ask the 
several departments to prepare the lists requested. We 
were all interested in the recommendations you trans- 
mitted to us. In our School of Geography we have 
for several years had provision for the very training 
needed. One member of our staff is ‘‘Professor of 
Geography in Education’’ and it is his duty to train 
our graduate students in the most effective methods 
of giving instruction in their field. 

I am away from Worcester on a period of research 
leave so I cannot at present give you any summary of 
such replies as have come in from the departments. I 
happen to have one here from the Department of Phys- 
ies, however, which says that ‘‘Of the thirty Doctors of 
Philosophy in Physics from 1893 to 1928, thirteen are 
at present engaged in college teaching.’’ The pro- 
portion in other departments is probably distinctly 
higher. I cannot recall any of our Geography Ph.D.’s 
who are not teaching, and only one who is not in col- 
lege teaching. 


CoLtumBia UNIversity, Facuutres or PouiricaL 


Science, PHiLosopHy AND Pure ScrENncE 
Howard Lee McBain, Dean-Elect 
April 29, 1929 

Our records are extremely inadequate for the pur- 
pose of determining what percentage of our hold- 
ers of the doctor’s degree go into teaching. I have 
nevertheless set on foot an inquiry into this subject 
but it will take some time to complete this inquiry. 
It seems to me indispensable, nevertheless, that this 
should be completed before bringing this matter to the 
attention of our Joint Committee on Graduate In- 
struction and possibly to the attention of our three 
graduate faculties. I fancy that among our numerous 
graduate departments there will be wide differences of 
opinion in the matter of the wisdom and the feasibility 
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of the suggestions contained in the report of the Com- 
mission on the Enlistment and Training of College 
Teachers. I do not think it will be possible to give 
you anything very definite on this whole matter until 
some time in the autumn. 


Frederick J. E. Woodbridge, Dean (Retiring) 
June 22, 1929 


The survey which the Association of American Col- 
leges asked the deans of graduate schools to make to 
determine the proportion of graduates who hold the 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy engaged in teaching, 
has now been completed at Columbia University. As 
Professor McBain indicated to you under date of April 
29, it has taken some time to assemble the information, 
but it is now fairly complete for the years 1923-1928 
inclusive. The number is small of those graduates 
about whom information is not available. The inquiry 
divided occupations into three classes: (a) college 
teaching and administration; (b) college teaching for 
a short period, followed by some other occupation; 
(c) occupations other than teaching, such as business, 
research, etc. 

The degree of Doctor of Philosophy is conferred at 
this University in the field of Educational Research. 
Since this comprises a very large group and a rather 
specialized one with respect to teaching, the figures 
are listed separately from the sum of other de- 
partments. The survey was restricted to the six 
years, 1923-1928, and included all departments of the 
University in which the doctorate is conferred. The 
figures follow: 

Educational Research 
(a)—77 (b)—5 (e)—31 

In addition, 15 are listed as ‘‘school administrators’’ 

and 6 as ‘‘teaching (not in colleges).’’ 
All Other Departments 
(a) —368 (b)—30 (c)—174 


Howard Lee McBain, Dean 


November 4, 1929 
The message of the Association of American Col- 
leges to the Graduate Schools has been considered by 
our Joint Committee on Graduate Instruction. The 
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Committee was of the opinion that a copy of this mes- 
sage should be sent to each of the graduate depart- 
ments with the request that the departments express 
their several opinions on the several matters therein 
broached. We saw no other way in which to get a 
collective view of the thoughts of the graduate facul- 
ties on these subjects. After this data has been col- 
lected the Joint Committee will again have the matter 
under advisement. Please send forty copies of the 
reprint. 


CoRNELL UNIVERSITY—GRADUATE SCHOOL 
R. A. Emerson, Dean 


October 25, 1929 


The following statements are numbered to correspond 
to the several suggestions made by the Association of 
American Colleges to graduate schools of member in- 
stitutions of the Association of American Universities 
under date of January 12, 1929. 

1. The Graduate School of Cornell University has 


not ascertained for all its fields the proportion of its 
graduates, recipients of the Ph.D. degree, who are 
engaged in college teaching. Substantially this was 
done, however, for the field of agriculture and related 
biological sciences for the eighteen-year period 1909-27 
(Annual Report of the Dean for 1926-27). This 
study showed that approximately 80 per cent of the 
290 former students who had received the Ph.D. degree 
for major work in the fields indicated were engaged in 
college or university teaching or research. My opinion 
is that a similar study of other fields would reveal sub- 
stantially the same percentage of doctors in college or 
university teaching. 

2. No attempt has been made to ascertain the pro- 
portion of our present doctoral candidates who intend 
to engage in teaching. 

3. The Graduate School has made no formal study 
to determine whether it is doing all that it can to train 
its students for college teaching. I quite agree that 
‘the two major elements in the graduate training of 
prospective college teachers should continue to be 
mastery of the content of the subject to be taught and 
some experience in research within the field of the sub- 
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ject to be taught,’’ and believe that these two major 
purposes are being reasonably well accomplished in 
our Graduate School. 

4. See No. 2 above. 

5. We do not attempt to determine nor do we have 
the machinery for determining just how broad a 
‘‘range of intellectual interest and experience’’ our 
candidates for the doctor’s degree have at the time 
of their enrolment, and I do not think that our Faculty 
is likely to favor restricting enrolment by means other 
than those now in use. 

6. No unified plan for insuring ‘‘adequate training 
in methods of teaching as applied to the particular de- 
partment of knowledge in which the student is work- 
ing,’’ has been or is likely soon to be adopted by our 
Faculty. None the less, in many fields of graduate 
work our candidates for the doctor’s degree do in fact 
obtain just such training. More than half of our can- 
didates for the Ph.D. degree are assistants or in- 
structors employed to help professors in connection 
with college classes. Such graduate student assistants 
not infrequently are required to attend the lectures or 
other class exercises in the courses in which they assist, 
their work in supervising laboratory sections is under 
close supervision, and in some fields the professors have 
regular conferences with the assistants on the methods 
to be used in laboratory instruction. 

7. Courses offered by our Division of Education are, 
I believe, the substantial equivalent of such a course 
on the American College as that suggested by the Asso- 
ciation of American Colleges. Such courses are open to 
any qualified graduate student. Moreover, since our 
Faculty imposes no quantitative requirement as to the 
number of hours of formal courses to be taken by 
graduate students, any graduate student who desires to 
do so is free to take the courses noted above. 

8. I do not believe that our Faculty would at present 
favor, and certainly the present Dean does not favor, 
the relaxing of our research requirements for the doc- 
tor’s degree. 

9. The suggestion that department heads ‘‘acquaint 
themselves with all readily ascertainable evidence as to 
the teaching ability of their graduate students’’ be- 
fore recommending them for teaching positions is to 
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my mind good advice if or when needed. I trust that 
our heads of departments take their recommendations 
seriously enough not to recommend a student for any 
position without knowing at least something of his fit- 
ness for that particular position. 


HarvarD UNIVERSITY—THE GRADUATE SCHOOL OF 
ARTS AND SCIENCES 
George H. Chase, Dean 
April 30, 1929 
At last a meeting of the Administrative Board of the 
Graduate School of Arts and Sciences has been held, 
and I have had an opportunity to consult the members 
in regard to the suggestions contained in the printed 
letter which you sent me on February 25. 
A search of our records yields the following results: 


Report of the Harvard Graduate School 








Year Ph.D.’s College Teaching Percentages 








eee iss eo 18 75 
1920 49 36 73 
1921 _..... 49 43 87 
1922 44 34 77 
1923 58 51 87 
1924 73 56 77 
1925 59 45 16 
1926... 17 46 60 
1927 71 40 56 
1928 70 50 71 


TOTALS .... 574 419 73 





It seems to me that the figures for the separate years 
are interesting and perhaps have some significance. I 
have had a feeling that the percentage of our doctors 
who engage in college teaching is not quite so high in 
recent years as it has formerly been, due to the fact 
that a number now go directly into research in various 
fields. It seems to me that the figures confirm this im- 
pression, but, of course, they must be kept over a longer 
period to be completely significant. 

The members of the Board could not see any way of 
obtaining very accurate figures in regard to the pro- 
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portion of present doctoral candidates who intend to 
engage in college teaching, but we assume that the pro- 
portion will be about the same as for the last ten years. 
We also felt that at the time of entrance to the Gradu- 
ate School a good many men could not be certain 
whether or not they intend to engage in college teach- 
ing. In any case, the evidence is clear that a large 
percentage of our candidates for the doctorate intend 
to make college teaching a profession. 

In regard to suggestion 5, the members of the Board . 
had a feeling that we already try to make sure that 
candidates for the doctorate have a fairly broad range 
of intellectual interest and experience. We scrutinize 
undergraduate records carefully, and do not admit men 
to candidacy for degrees unless they have had what we 
regard as a reasonably broad training for the bache- 
lor’s degree. Conditions in this respect seem to me to 
have improved somewhat in recent years with the 
spread of the idea that a college training should afford 
some knowledge of a number of subjects and consider- 
able knowledge of one. 

The question of affording training in methods of 
teaching for students who expect to become teachers 
has been discussed by the Board before, and it has 
usually been felt that we already are doing all that is 
desirable in this respect. Graduate students certainly 
have the opportunity to watch the teaching of success- 
ful college teachers. Since we have no separate gradu- 
ate faculty, the same men-teach both undergraduates 
and graduates, and graduate students frequently take 
or attend courses in which a good many undergradu- 
ates are enrolled. Many graduate students are em- 
ployed as assistants and instructors before they obtain 
the doctor’s degree, and so do a considerable amount 
of teaching in collaboration with older men and under 
constant supervision. 

The Board seemed to be unanimous in feeling that a 
course on the American College is not necessary or de- 
sirable. This is based largely on the feeling, I think, 
that such a course would take time which might better 
be employed by the student in obtaining more complete 
knowledge of his particular field. Just this proposal, I 
think, has never come before the Board before, but 
opinions seemed to be decidedly adverse. 





a et re oe 
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The Board was also adverse to any modification of 
the requirements tending to allow men to reduce the 
amount of research required for the degree in favor of 
some additional mastery of subject matter or other edu- 
cational resources. The opinion seemed to be unani- 
mous that the doctor’s thesis as now administered gives 
no more training in research than is desirable, and that 
any reduction or lowering of standards in regard to the 
thesis would tend to make invidious distinctions among 
holders of the degree and would not accomplish any- 
thing valuable enough to offset the loss. 

My impression is that heads of departments here 
already regard it as a part of their task to acquaint 
themselves with all attainable evidence as to the teach- 
ing ability of their graduate students. Certainly it is 
true that department heads usually have fairly clear 
impressions. In this respect, I think, it should be 
added that almost every department has one or more 
seminary courses in which men prepare and present 
papers and are criticized not merely from the point of 
view of the results achieved, but from the point of view 
of methods of presentation ; and there are many depart- 
mental clubs, often managed by the students them- 
selves, in which the presentation of similar papers and 
reports gives opportunity for teachers to criticize nieth- 
ods of presentation. 

I need not add, I am sure, that the problem of train- 
ing for teaching interests all members of the Board, 
and, I think, all members of the Faculty. We should 
be very grateful for information about experiments 
that are made in other colleges and universities. 

I hope that what I have said does not sound too much 
as if we were self-satisfied, but the problem of training 
for teaching has occupied the attention of the Board a 
good many times, and our present practices result from 
a fairly long experience. 


ee ES ee 


University or ILLinois—THE GrapuaTe ScHOOL 
Arthur H. Daniels, Dean 
March 13, 1929 


I should like about two dozen additional copies of the 
printed matter and one full reprint of the report of 
the Association’s Commission on Enlistment and Train- 
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ing of College Teachers. I am glad to say that ever 
since the meeting of the Association of American Uni- 
versities last fall the Executive Faculty of our Gradu- 
ate School has taken an increased interest in the prob- 
lem of college teaching, particularly with reference to 
the proper training of our doctors who expect to go 
into college and university teaching. As yet, we have 
formulated no definite policy and so I have nothing to 
report, but I shall be glad to inform you of any action 
that we may take later. 


October 23, 1929 


We are able to report progress on the problem of 
college teaching. The question was discussed in our 
Graduate Faculty last spring and a committee consist- 
ing of Professor Bernbaum, English Department, Pro- 
fessor Cameron, College of Education, and Professor 
Carmichael, head of the Department of Mathematics, 
was appointed to report this fall. The committee was 
not able to do any work during the summer months. I 
am confident that every member of the committee is 
deeply interested in the problem and is giving it his 
serious and thorough consideration. I hope that a final 
report will be ready soon. 


INDIANA UNIVERSITY—GRADUATE SCHOOL 
Fernandus Payne, Dean 


March 15, 1929 

I have your letter in regard to the report of the 
Association of American Colleges; also the report it- 
self. I thank you for these. 

I realize that you have a problem in the colleges 
which the universities may not be meeting as well as 
they might. I am not sure, however, that action on the 
part of universities will come immediately. I believe it 
will come in time. 

In the last few years I have been thinking of our 
Master of Arts degree. I think most of us are not sat- 
isfied with it as it is now. I have often wondered 
whether the requirement for the M.A. degree might not 
be made a two-year requirement instead of one, and 
give less emphasis to the thesis and more emphasis to 
a general training which would more nearly fit the stu- 
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dent for college teaching. It may be, of course, that 
two years would not be enough for such training. 


ER a eo ey 


October 19, 1929 


I have your letter asking whether we are prepared to 
report concerning the question of teacher training in 
our Graduate School for college teachers. 

Last spring when your letter reached me, we ap- 
pointed a committee to study the question. Inasmuch 
as some members of the committee were not in Bloom- 
ington during the summer, this committee is not ready 
to report. We still have it in mind, however, and as 
soon as a report can be had, I shall write you. 


— 
REET 


Se 


Tue State University or Iowa—THE GRADUATE 
COLLEGE 


Carl E. Seashore, Dean 
April 20, 1929 

I have not written before because we are working so 
hard at this problem that I did not know where to start. 
I have had the Student Committee of the Graduate Col- 
lege out this year to report to my office on conditions in 
the Graduate College as they find them. This report will 
be published and I shall be glad to send you a copy.* 
In reply to it I issued a brief statement touching upon 
the issues they had raised and the matter of teacher 
training was one of them. I, therefore, enclose copy of 
this statement as perhaps the most specific expression 
of our position and attitude on the question. 

I shall be glad to be informed of any progress that 
you make in the survey; although as far as we are con- 
cerned, a survey is not what we need, but some down- 
right hard work in carrying out our convictions as we 
clearly see them. 





SR a 


Letter to Student Committee of the Graduate College 
April 13, 1929 





Members of Student Committee: 
Gentlemen: 

Following the reading of your report to the Graduate Council 
and the Council’s, as well as my own personal, expression of 
hearty appreciation of your work, I take the liberty of making 
* University of Iowa Studies, Series on Aims and Progress of Re- 

search, vol. 2, No. 5. Published by the University, Iowa City, Ia. 
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some informal and purely personal comments on your recommen- 
dations. 

It is the opinion of the Council that your report is cogent, well 
tempered, free from muckraking, and free from evidence of ‘‘in- 
spired’’ or ‘‘directed’’ findings; in short, that it represents an 
excellent piece of educational inquiry. I shall say nothing of the 
features in your report which are commendatory, although these 
are numerous and are very helpful. For brevity, I shall take up 
your items seriatim. 

I. Training for Teachers. (1) Up to and including postdoc- 
torate training, provision for training of men in the profession of 
education, as such, is met effectively by the existence of our Col- 
lege of Education at the graduate level. 

(2) Training in education for graduate students in all other 
departments should involve (a) at least one fundamental course 
of a survey character required of all candidates for the doctorate, 
and (b) one course dealing with the teaching of the specific sub- 
ject of the major. Provision for these departmental courses is 
met in nearly all departments at the present time. The general 
course we are hoping to organize on a fairly adequate basis in the 
very near future. However, the same preparation may be accom- 
plished at the present time through elective courses. You are 
quite right in demanding that the University recognize prepara- 
tion for teaching as an educational objective, parallel with the 
recognition of training for and in research. 

The greatest weakness affecting this issue in graduate schools 
at the present time is that candidates who are manifestly prepar- 
ing to teach are accepted and passed for the degree on scholarly 
achievement, without adequate consideration being given to the 
elements of ‘personality, public address and social qualities, which 
are essential in successful teaching. The error is, therefore, 
largely one of lack of selection rather than one of lack of train- 


ing. 

II. The University is pledged to pursuit of the project you 
mention in this section. 

III. (1) Accessibility of Professors, This demand is legitimate 
and it is no excuse to say that in the universities of the Middle 
West, professors conducting research are far more accessible than 
in the older and larger universities, or in Europe. The adminis- 
tration is continually laboring to release the time of professors 
for research, including individual conferences with students. But 
the commonest source of failure in this situation is the attitude 
of the student who waits for the professor to teach him things 
instead of standing up shoulder to shoulder with the professor in 
a scholarly attitude of companionship in research. 

(2) The statement of Professor Laing finds hearty accord in our 
faculty. It involves two things: first, abandoning the notion that 
graduate students are to be taught; "and second, the notion that 
it is the business of the faculty to see that they learn their les- 
sons. Applying those principles in American universities would 
quickly weed out half of the students; namely, those who are un- 
able to accept the responsibility for independent scholarship. We 
are moving in that direction and re that is wholesome. 

Indeed, I am prepared to grant, by executive order, all the 
privileges commended by Professor oe tae to any graduate student 
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who gives any reasonable assurance of his seriousness and ability 
to accept the new type of responsibility. I furthermore think 
that the faculty would welcome an experimental unit in which a 
student would be admitted for a three-year program for which he 
would get no grades, would not be required to attend any courses 
and would be expected to rely largely upon himself for the acqui- 
sition of the required knowledge and the development of the 
skills of research with the clear understanding that he takes full 
responsibility for the result at the end. I should not be afraid 
of overelection for that privilege. 

(3) Strictly Graduate Courses. I think we have more than we 
need of these. Less courses; more time for individual study 
should be our demand. The faculty is quite willing to keep grad- 
uate students out of courses open to both graduate and under- 
graduate students, when the student can show that he knows the 
subject or is desirous of studying it by himself. 

IV. A Teacher’s Master’s Degree. (1) It may interest your 
committee to know that a proposal was recently presented to the 
faculty recommending the substitution of a secondary unit for 
intensive study as a substitute for the master’s thesis. There 
were some items in the recommendation which led the faculty to 
refer the report back to the original committee for further recom- 
mendation. A revision of the report is now in preparation and I 
am in favor of its adoption. That report is, however, not in- 
tended to present an easier path than the master’s thesis. On the 
contrary, it is devised and intended to prepare teachers in the 
secondary schools more adequately for teaching positions as they 
now exist. 

(2) As a method of learning, for any student who deserves to 
be called a graduate student, I know of no better tool than the 
master’s thesis under the liberal interpretation now prevailing. 
And your committee is justified in demanding that it should be 
of such a nature as to constitute intensive and rigid training 
rather than an attempt to solve some practical problem. Failure 
on this point is one of the innermost weaknesses in the present 
functioning of the master’s thesis. 

V. (1) The Tools of Research. The faculty is in hearty ac- 
cord with your statement that, as a rule, students do not come to 
their graduate work or proceed in their programs with adequate 
tools of research and that this should be remedied. (a) Touch- 
ing the language requirement, I beg to say that your committee 
fails to realize that the reason for requiring French and German 
is not only because these are tools for research; but rather that 
access to the literature represented by these languages throughout 
life in a learned career is by almost universal consent regarded as 
an element in learning and culture that the doctorate should rep- 
resent. When this fact is once understood in colleges, students 
will come to graduate work with an adequate preparation in these 
languages; and our present provision for special courses to make 
up delinquency should help to remedy the situation of which you 

ustly complain. The foreign language requirement is not an out- 
ived notion. A third language is frequently required when this 
is necessary for research. 

(2) The substitution of statistics for language is a compro- 
mise ignoring the point made in the preceding paragraph. The 
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option has been open in this university; but the privilege has 
rarely been asked, when the candidate realized that statistics 
means mathematics and a serious command of the subject and not 
merely an elementary course in statistics. It is also interesting 
to note that the person who has the type of mind that favors 
mathematics ordinarily has met the language requirements or de- 
sires to meet them. 

(3) The recommendation that beginning courses in research be 
offered, I should not favor except in very special cases; because 
the principle of being trained through research is just the oppo- 
site of being taught how to do things. 

: (4) I agree with the committee that there should be only one 
serious written examination, and this may be either a qualifying 
examination or a final examination. The faculty is keenly con- 
scious of this situation, but has found a snag in that, if the 
qualifying examination is allowed to serve this purpose as it did 
here for the last three years, it brings on two disastrous results: 
(a) It tends to postpone the taking of the qualifying until so 
late that it serves no purpose in the way of informing the stu- 
dent as to whether or not he should proceed into further graduate 
work; and (b) It forces students into mere course study and bon- 
ing up for examinations during the major period of graduate 
work to the detriment of the individual scholarly work on the 
thesis and individual investigation. 

As soon as we can find some way of obviating these two diffi- 
culties, we should welcome the opportunity of requiring only one 
written examination. 

VI. Postdoctorate Programs. This demand is being met. 

VIL. Publication of Rules. In harmony with your recommen- 
dation for publication of requirements, I might say that such a 
publication has already been approved by the faculty and will be 
printed before the end of this semester. 

VIII. Financial Provisions require no comment. The present 
tendency favors (a) loans or (b) assistantships, rather than 
gratuities in the form of stipends. 

IX. Social Life. (1) There is no dearth of opportunity for 
social activities of graduate students. Development of social 
amenities and social activities should be cultivated by the student 
bedy on its own initiative. The same is true of athletics. 
Graduate students should develop initiative, stick-to-itiveness and 
group consciousness in social activities and athletics. 

(2) Housing. There is no dearth of facilities for satisfactory 
housing of unmarried graduate students. They may live in the 
quadrangle, in fraternities or in self-organized units. The de- 
mand for small apartments to accommodate the married graduate 
students is one which should receive carly attention of the admin- 
istration. The only thing which has stood in the way of offering 
these facilities is that the moment you demand and offer first- 


class apartment facilities, it will of necessity cost more than the 
average graduate student with a family is able or willing to pay. 

Again, I wish to thank the committee for bringing these issues 
into the open. I am recommending that your report, together 
with my informal comments, be printed and presented to the mem- 
bers of the faculty and the graduate student body. 


(Signed) Cart E, SzasHorz 
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October 25, 1929 


I am enclosing herewith a copy of action taken by 
the Graduate Faculty last week providing for training 
courses in education for all candidates for the doc- 
torate who expect to teach. 

“‘It was moved and seconded that the various de- 
partments carrying students to the doctorate be en- 
couraged to make provision for, and maintain a train- 
ing course in, the art of teaching within the field of the | 
major subject, and that the department of education 
be asked to establish a two-hour survey course for one 
semester for the benefit of candidates for the doctorate 
who are planning to teach. Motion carried. 

“*Tt was agreed that the survey course should be con- 
ducted as a seminar during the first semester and that 
it would be advantageous for each department to fol- 
low this in the second semester with the departmental 
training.”’ 


THe Jouns Hopkins UNIVERSITY 
J. 8S. Ames, Provost 


March 23, 1929 


I received some days ago your letter, and also the 
printed documents you sent me concerning the train- 
ing of college teachers. This matter has been very 
much on our minds at the Johns Hopkins University, 
and I am enclosing in this a preliminary statement con- 
cerning our plans. 


Training of University and College Teachers at Johns 
Hopkins University (1929) 


Preliminary plans have been carefully formulated at 
the Johns Hopkins University for the preparation of 
college and university teachers in chemistry; and, as 
means are provided, it is hoped to extend the operation 
of the system in other fields. 

There are four main objectives in our preliminary 
plan: ; 

1. Mastery of content of the subject to be taught. 


2. Experience in research within the field of the 
subject taught. 
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3. Adequate training in methods of teaching as ap- 
plied to the particular department of college 
in which the student is working. 

4. Practice teaching under supervision. 


Since college and university teachers should be the 
highest type of men and women, both in character and 
ability, emphasis is to be laid equally upon the selec- 
tion of men to be trained and the training of the men 
selected. 

In order to limit the project, and, at the same time, 
to place it upon a truly national basis, the plan adopted 
makes ultimate provision for one student from each of 
the forty-eight states. Selection is to be made from the 
sophomore, junior or senior classes of the colleges and 
universities of the respective states. The time of selec- 
tion is indicated by the desirability of obtaining stu- 
dents as soon as possible after they have had reason-. 
able opportunity to determine the field in which they 
desire to specialize. It is, furthermore, in harmony 
with the present plan of the Johns Hopkins University, 
which affords the student an opportunity to acquire the 
Ph.D. degree in a minimum of four years after the com- 
pletion of the sophomore year. 

The selection is accomplished through state commit- 
tees which evaluate the student’s complete previous 
scholastic record and/the following personal qualities as 
rated by his instructors: health, ability to cooperate, 
creative ability, intellectual honesty, persistency, fac- 
ulty of observation, enthusiasm, initiative, reliability, 
conduct, morality and scholarship. 

As an assurance that men of unusual promise shall 
not be debarred by lack of funds, a four-year scholar- 
ship of one thousand dollars annually will be offered in 
each state, and endowments for nine of these have been 
so far provided. It is expected that the others will be 
secured in the near future. 

In the training of these selected men, fundamental 
courses in mathematics, physics and English, as well 
as the four major branches of chemistry (inorganic, 
organic, physical and analytical) will be emphasized. 
There will be no attempt to specialize in the various ap- 
plications of chemistry. The elective system of study 
for the student is under an advisory committee of the 
department, and the underlying thought will be to de- 
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termine the line of work for which the student is best 
fitted. 

Those who choose teaching as a profession will have 
the opportunity of taking four subjects in addition to 
the regular requirements for a Ph.D. degree in chem- 
istry, thus spending an additional year at the Univer- 
sity. The subjects are: educational psychology, phi- 
losophy of education (or history of education), theory 
and practice in chemical education and comparative 
study of chemical development. These subjects will be 
presented with a view to fitting the candidate to teach 
in colleges or universities. The satisfactory comple- 
tion of these subjects will be rewarded by a certificate, 
which will be given in addition to the Ph.D. degree in 
chemistry. 

In addition to pursuing the fundamental curriculum 
above outlined, the students will have the opportunity 
of coming into personal contact with leading European 
and American chemists through a series of special lec- 
tures, means for which have been provided by Dr. A. 
z a Dohme, of Sharp and Dohme, Baltimore, Mary- 
and. 

A chair of chemical education, provided by Francis 
P. Garvan, of New York City, has been established in 
the chemistry department which will have charge of 
this chemical project. If this plan proves successful, 
it is hoped that similar chairs will be established in 
other departments to have charge of the preparation of 
the college and university teachers in the respective 
subjects. These various chairs will be in close relations 
with the work in education, but will function entirely 
in their respective departments. 


THe UNIversiry of Kansas—THE GrapuaTEe ScHOOL 
E. B. Stouffer, Dean 


May 3, 1929 


I have read with interest the statement of the action 
of the Association of American Colleges on the type 
of training offered in the graduate schools of our coun- 
try. The points made by the Association are un- 
doubtedly very important and worthy of the most 
careful consideration. 
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McGiiut UNiversitry—GRaDuATE Facuuty 
F. C. Harrison, Dean 


October 21, 1929 


It is impossible to give you the data asked for in the 
printed circular. There is no record of the number 
of our Ph.D. graduates engaged in teaching—as a 
rough estimate not more than 25 per cent. Further, 
there is difficulty in ascertaining the number of the 
present doctoral candidates intending to engage in col- 
lege teaching as the majority do not know themselves; 
it seems to them it is largely the result of opportunity. 

The question of adequate preparation for teaching has 
received the attention of the faculty. Many regret that 
the rewards for the teacher are not so good as those for 
the researcher, and further that the reputation of a 
successful teacher spreads relatively slowly as com- 
pared with the successful research man, who has the 
opportunity of publishing in the technical journals. 

However, at McGill, we attempt to give some train- 
ing in presenting subject matter by means of the 
various clubs, societies and seminars, and in the an- 


nouncement, under General Rules, are the following 
paragraphs :— 


P. 20 


2. Candidates should, when possible, be given an op- 
portunity to conduct classes or conferences of 
their own, and the department or departments in 
which they are working should note their apti- 
tude for this kind of work. 

. All departments should have full liberty to recom- 

mend their students to follow classes in other 
departments, either as part of the work of their 
own departments or as additional work. They 
may also recommend their students to attend 
classes in other departments, either with or with- 
out examination. 
All departments should make careful reports 
from time to time of the work being done by stu- 
dents in their departments, as these reports may 
be of great value to the University and to the 
student in the future. 
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The question of broad general training of intellectual 
interest and experience is a difficult one owing to the 
high specialization of Ph.D. students. Attempts are 
made to give the students wide general reading, and 
some departments recommend lists of books with this 
end in view, but as no examinations are held in this 
reading much is left to the individual. 

The action of Yale University in establishing a teach- 
ing M.A. with two years’ training is very commendable, 
and appeals to a number of our heads of departments. 


University or MicnoicAN—GrapuaTE ScHOOL 
G. Carl Huber, Dean 


March 20, 1929 

I appreciate very much the data sent me relative to 
the training in methods of teaching for students in the 
graduate schools, both for the master’s and for the 
doctor’s degree. There is no question that this is a 
very important topic to consider. 

In the academic session of the University of Michi- 
gan, many graduate students act as assistants or in- 
structors in the departments in which they are special- 
izing during a part or all of their period of residence 
at the University. They take part in the teaching, 
both in laboratory and class work, and acquire 
experience by actual contact with students and by 
observation. 

It seems to me that the extent to which formal 
courses in education should be required is as yet un- 
proved. I shall follow with interest the results of 
further investigation of your Association, and I hope 
that from time to time I may be advised as to the re- 
sults attained. 


THe University oF Minngesota—GraDuaTE ScHOOL 
Guy Stanton Ford, Dean 


, June 12, 1929 
I have not overlooked the material which you sent 
me on April 26 about the products of the graduate 
schools from the teaching standpoint. I have been 
gathering some data about our own Ph.D.’s at Minne- 
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sota in connection with my annual report to the Presi- 
dent. I haven’t the matter fully in hand, but so far as 
I have gone the picture that your report and discus- 
sion give of the unpreparedness of the Ph.D.’s to teach 
doesn’t at all picture the situation at Minnesota in re- 
gard to the kind of people on which degrees have been 
conferred. As soon as I get the data together, I shall 
submit it. 


UNIVERSITY OF MissouRI—GRADUATE SCHOOL 
Walter Miller, Dean 


March 14, 1929 


Please accept my thanks for your letter of March 1st 
enclosing copies of the report of a Commission on En- 
listment and Training of College Teachers. This will 
be very useful to those of us who have to do with the 
problems involved. 


THe UNIversiry or NrespRASKA—THE GRADUATE 
CoLLEGE 


Herman G. James, Dean 


April 18, 1929 

In answer to your letter of April 15, I have recently 
accepted the presidency of the University of South 
Dakota beginning on July 1 of this year and have, 
therefore, felt that the consideration of new projects 
in the Graduate College here should be left to my suc- 
cessor in the post of Dean of the Graduate College. 
Dr. A. L. Candy who has been assisting me in that 
position will, no doubt, carry on ad imterim until a 
new Dean is selected who will be in a better position 
to communicate with you. 


Fred W. Upson, Dean 


October 25, 1929 


The matter of training teachers for colleges, in which 
your Association is interested, has so recently come to 
my attention that I have not had time to give your 
reports careful study. At the present time I can give 
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you information regarding our Ph.D. students for the 
last ten years. Forty-three have taken the degree. Of 
these fifteen are now teaching in universities; six are 
teaching in agricultural colleges; two are teaching in 
normal schools and five are teaching in colleges. 

I shall bring the report of your Association to the at- 
tention of our Graduate Council for consideration at an 
early meeting. It is my own feeling that the Graduate 
College in the University of Nebraska will desire to co- 
operate with your Association in every possible way re- 
garding the important matter of the training of men 
and women for college teaching. 

I should be pleased to receive forty additional copies 
of your report for distribution to the departments giv- 
ing graduate work. 


UnIvEersITy OF NortH CAROLINA—THE GRADUATE 
ScHooL 


W. W. Pierson, Jr., Acting Dean 


October 19, 1929 


I am replying to your letters setting forth the plans 
and principles of the Association of American Colleges 
with respect to improvement of the training of gradu- 
ate students as teachers. In the absence of Dr. 
Royster, I should not like to commit him or the School 
to any policies in the matter; but I think it safe to say 
that he, as well as the rest of us, is in sympathy with 
such a movement. We shall be glad to cooperate in 
the collection of information, and we shall appreciate 
copies of the report. 

As to one item among the proposed suggestions, I 
as not in entire agreement, that is, as to the proposal 
of a quantitative reduction of the amount of research 
work to be done by the graduate student. Most of us 
here feel that such would be an unfortunate step; that 
research and acquisition of knowledge of a field, or as 
the BuLueTIn puts it, ‘‘the mastery of subject 
matter,’’ are interdependent processes. However this 
may be, we shall give the report and the suggestions 
serious consideration. 

Enclosed you will please find topical answers to the 
suggestions of the Association. If there is further in- 
formation which we can supply, please advise us. 
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Memorandum for the Association of American 
Colleges 


In reply to the recent message sent to the Graduate 
Schools of those institutions which are members of the 
Association of American Universities. 

1. The following report taken from The Alumm 
Review indicates what check we endeavor to make on 
our graduates. Of the seventy-five Doctors of Philoso- 
phy, sixty-four, or 85.33 per cent. are engaged in col- 
lege and university teaching. 


Positions HELD BY HicHER DEGREE GRADUATES OF THE 
UNIVERSITY oF NorTH CaRoLina, 1918-1928* 


Summary 


In the years covered by this report, 1918-1928, the University 
of North Carolina has granted 510 higher degrees: Ph.D.’s, 61; 
M.A.’s, 365; M.S.’s, 84. 


Departmental Distribution 


. Ph.D. rag English, 18; Chemistry, 17; History, 7; 
Sociology, 5; Education, 3; Botany, 2; Geology, 2; Romance 
Languages, 2; Economics, 1; Philosophy, 1; Psychology, 1 3 
Rural Social-Economies, 1; Zoology, 1 . 

. M.A. degrees: 365. 

. M.S. degrees: 84, 


Distribution by Occupation and Rank 


. Teachers, including those now doing graduate work in prep- 
aration for further teaching, also those who have taught and 
are not engaged in any other occupation, 376 or 78.3 per cent. 

. College teachers: professors in colleges, 82; associate pro- 
fessors in colleges, 23; assistant professors in colleges, 40; 
instructors in colleges, 69; assistants and teaching fellows 
in colleges, 15; total 229 or 45 per cent. 

. High school teachers, 117; not classified, 30, total, 147. 


Geographical Distribution 


. Teaching in the South, 317. 
(a) In the State of North Carolina, 199 (67 on the 
faculty of the University of North Carolina). 
(b) Teaching elsewhere in the South, 118 
2. Teaching in Other Siates, 25. 
3. Unclassified, 34, 


2 and 4. In general, we make no official inquiry as 
to a student’s plans, either when he enters or later, but 
this information is gathered informally, and candidates 


* Granted in 1929: Ph.D.’s, 14; M.A.’s, 59; M.S.’s, 7; Grand 
Totals: Ph.D.’s, 75; M.A.’s, 424; "MS.? 8, 91, 
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are encouraged to enroll with the Bureau of Appoint- 
ments maintained by the Graduate School. However, 
all applicants for scholarships and fellowships are 
questioned on this point. 

5. In actual practice we follow the suggestions made 
here. No student is admitted to candidacy until after 
he has convinced the department in which he is doing 
his major work that he has ‘‘a broad range of intel- 
lectual interest and experience,’’ if this means a broad 
interest in and a mastery of a recognized field. This 
is tested by a preliminary oral examination. Students 
who are lacking in this respect are either discouraged 
from continuing their studies towards a higher degree 
or are given a program of study consisting of certain 
well-chosen undergraduate courses to build up their 
deficiencies. 

To go further than this and attempt to set up spe- 
cial machinery to handle such cases would seem to be 
impracticable. As suggested in the message, the crea- 
tion of this ‘‘range of intellectual interest and experi- 
ence’’ is the function of the undergraduate school. 
Standards there should be raised so that possession of 
an undergraduate degree would constitute proof posi- 
tive of this interest and experience. 

6 and 7. This University offers no such course as 
that outlined in suggestion 7. So far there has seemed 
to be no demand for such a course. Actual experience 
in teaching, under careful supervision, is afforded 
twenty-four teaching fellows each year and a consider- 
able number of instructors, half-time instructors, and 
assistants, all of whom are candidates for higher de- 
grees. We should be glad to be informed of the plan, 
scope, and content of such a course. 

8. More attention rather than less should be given 
to research. Only in the close attention given to a 
single subject over a period of many months, in the 
enforced scrupulous regard for details, in the directed 
and supervised effort to ‘‘get at the bottom’’ of a 
problem can a student gain that sense of mastery 
which is essential to successful teaching and which 
constitutes the unique training afforded, for the most 
part, only in the graduate school. 

9. This suggestion is met by our Bureau of Ap- 
pointments, which functions in close cooperation with 
department heads and employers. 
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NoRTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY—THE GRADUATE Scizoou 


James A. James, Dean 
April 27, 1929 

I have taken up the question which was submitted 
to the members of the Association of American Univer- 
sities with our Board of Graduate Studies. I find, 
however, that it is their wish to have the whole pro- 
gram before them for discussion. This will be pre- 
sented at a special meeting of the Board at as early 
a date as possible. Meantime, will you kindly send 
me twenty-five copies of the reprint on the action of 
the Association of American Colleges which has to do 
with Graduate Schools. 

November 1, 1929 

The Board of Graduate Studies of Northwestern 
University is in sympathy with the desire to raise the 
teaching effectiveness of students receiving higher uni- 
versity degrees who expect to engage in college teach- 
ing. The Board does not believe that the means by 
which this may be accomplished are yet sufficiently 
agreed upon to warrant committing Northwestern to 
a specific program at this time. 


THe Onto State UNIveRsIry—GRADUATE SCHOOL 
William McPherson, Dean 


March 8, 1929 


I can assure you that the Graduate Council of the 
University will give earnest consideration to this re- 
port. We have already at least one important course 
on the problems of teaching in colleges and I feel rea- 
sonably sure that we shall add to this list in the very 
near future. 


W. W. Charters, Chairman of the Graduate Council 


October 24, 1929 

Since 65 per cent of the Doctors of Philosophy who 
graduate from the Ohio State University are now en- 
gaged in educational activities, the Graduate Council 
feels a responsibility for giving prospective teachers 
an adequate opportunity for training for college teach- 
ing. We have appointed a committee charged with the 
consideration of your communication and other matters 
in the same field. This committee is to report at an 
early date. It may be said, however, that in studying 
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the problem it will be found that several courses deal- 
ing directly with the problems of college education 
have been offered in the Ohio State University for some 
years and, in addition, that opportunities for teaching 
college classes under supervision are much more numer- 
ous than we had realized. The Ohio State University 
has been aware for some years, of the importance of 
the question which you raised in your communication. 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA—THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
H. Lamar Crosby, Dean 


November 6, 1929 


I regret exceedingly that the subject contained in 
your communication of last spring has not yet been 
called to the attention of our local group at Pennsyl- 
vania. As I have already written you, I, personally, 
am very much interested in the problems presented in 
the bulletin sent to me and I anticipate that some- 
thing may be achieved along those lines here. Pres- 
sure of other matters has made it difficult thus far to 
get an adequate handling of the general question, but 
I have not forgotten nor given up hope of presenting 
the whole matter to my faculty. 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY—THE GRADUATE ScHOOL 
Augustus Trowbridge, Dean 


October 5, 1929 


With regard to the report of the Association of 
January 12th: 


1. We have not compiled figures accurately but 
approximately over ninety per cent of our 
Ph.D.’s are going into the teaching profession. 

2. On our application blanks we ask what career 
the prospective student intends to enter—the 
usual answers are ‘‘teaching,’’ ‘‘research,’’ oc- 
casionally ‘‘industrial research.’’ These seem 
to be stereotyped answers. 

3. I agree very heartily with the statements in the 
three paragraphs in Number 3. In fact, I im- 
agine that every University professor does in 
principle. In this institution practically all of 
the suggestions 4, 5, 6, 8, 9 inclusive are being 
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carried out in one or another of the various 
departments. All are certainly not being car- 
ried out in all departments of graduate study. 

5. Is in force for all candidates for admission un- 
der our limitation of enrolment—it is lived up 
to in the strictest sense. I, personally, am re- 
sponsible to the Faculty and am personally 
most heartily for the principles embodied in 
Number 5. 

6. We neither give, nor demand the previous tak- 
ing of courses, in education. A few of the 
seventeen departments of graduate study—per- 
haps five in all—provide opportunities for 
graduate students (and recommend the use of 
the opportunities) along the lines of Number 6. 
This is perhaps easier for us to do with our 
small and limited enrolment than it is gen- 
erally in the larger graduate schools of. the 
country. 

7. We are doing nothing along this line. 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY—DEPARTMENT OF GRADUATE 
STUDIES 
Carl L. Alsberg, Dean 
April 26, 1929 

I beg to acknowledge the receipt of your communica- 
tions. If I have not replied at an earlier date it is 
not for lack of interest on the part of our Graduate 
Study Committee and on my own part. I have de- 
layed because we wanted to think the situation 
through, for we have been giving it a good deal of 
attention in the past few years. Indeed, nearly a year 
ago, of course before we had had any intimation that 
your Association is concerned with the problem, we 
undertook a survey of the careers of all those who have 
received the Ph.D. here. We have been analyzing this 
material with a view to learning, if possible, how the 
policy of our graduate school may be modified in the 
interests of our graduate students and their life work. 
When we have finished this analysis, I will, of course, 
give you the results. 

I think we are all interested in the problem, but, as 
far as I can judge, most of us are more or less at sea 
in regard to ways and means of meeting the situation. 
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I think we would be in a better position to deal with 
it, if we had more information. Your Association, it 
seems to me, could make a valuable contribution by 
securing some of the information. 

One of the things I think it fundamental to know is 
whether or not the ability to teach varies from subject 
to subject. We should know, I think, what group 
teaches least well. Are young Ph.D.’s, by and large, 
less successful in teaching languages than in teaching 
sciences, say mathematics or chemistry? Most colleges 
give courses in secondary education. Do young men, 
teaching such courses, function more efficiently than 
those who teach other courses or subjects? This might 
give us a line on the value of courses in education for 
graduate students, since, presumably, those who teach 
secondary education have had education as their major 
subject in the graduate school. 

Might I suggest that you consider the advisability 
of getting information concerning the relative success 
of young men teaching a dozen or so of the more im- 
portant subjects. With such information before us, 
we might have a sound basis for modifying our pro- 
cedure. 


October 19, 1929 


EXPERIENCE WITH THE REQUIREMENTS OF THE 
Pu.D. DreGrer* 


In order to obtain reactions from those who have 
been graduate students as to their impressions of 
strengths and weaknesses in the Stanford training for 
the Ph.D. degree,** a questionnaire was sent in No- 
vember, 1928, to all persons who had been granted this 
degree up to that date. The list to whom the blanks 
were sent included 258 for whom addresses were avail- 
able. Of these blanks, 184, or 71.3 per cent, were re- 
turned at least partially filled out. 

The occupational activities of those reporting have 
been classified as follows: 


1. Research 
Educational 15 
Industrial 18 33 








* Abridged from Faculty Bulletin No. 16, issued by the Registrar’s 
Office, Stanford University. 

** Study suggested and data gathered by the Committee on Gradu- 
ate Study, Dr. C. L. Alsberg, Chairman, 
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. Research and Teaching 37 
. Research and Administration 
Educational 
Industrial 








. Research, Teaching, and Administration.......................... wie J 
. Teaching 53 
. Teaching and Administration 21 
. Administration 
Educational 
Industrial 20 


Total 184 

















The Ph.D. degree has been called a research degree 
and has served, in the case of Stanford students in this 
group, to prepare 33 for positions whose activities were 
primarily research. Nearly one-half, 90, report activi- 
ties among which research is mentioned as a major 
part of their occupation. With this degree emphasized 
as a desirable qualification for college and university 
professors it was to be expected that a large proportion 
of this group would be engaged in teaching. Under 
this heading 122, or two-thirds of those reporting, are 
found, if combinations of teaching and other duties 
are considered. Only 20, or one-ninth, report purely 
administrative duties. There is lacking a clear indi- 
cation as to the extent to which these leadership activi- 
ties are the result of promotion from research and 
tne positions which in turn were based upon the 

egree. 


Summary and Generalization 


Of the group, eight-ninths are found engaged in the 
occupations most frequently calling for the type of 
training leading to this degree. The other one-ninth 
report themselves as occupied with administrative 
duties. Many of these doubtless attained to their pres- 
ent positions by promotion from research or teaching 
positions. 

Dependence, direct and indirect, of present occupa- 
tional activities on the graduate training was listed as 
100 per cent by one-half of the group, 75 per cent or 
more by nearly three-fourths, and at least 50 per cent 
by nine-tenths of those who replied. 
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Less than one-third found that their degree was not 
a requirement for obtaining and holding their present 
positions. 

The prevailing opinion is that the study program 
leading to the degree was well suited as training for 
the position now held. Among those not holding this 
opinion the indication is that the programs were too 
specialized. 

Respects in which there is some agreement as to 
need for supplements to the degree preparation in- 
clude time for research, language, command of En- 
glish, useful mathematics, statistical methods, and less 
language. Other individual suggestions vary in length 
from a short phrase to a three-page letter but do not 
lend themselves to grouping into definite programs of 
modification. 

Present occupations agree with earlier objectives in 
three-fourths of the cases. Nine-tenths report that 
their interests and ambitions are being met, at least 
fairly satisfactorily. 

That their graduate study served as a strong factor 
in developing new interests and selecting their present 
occupation was indicated by 61.5 per cent. An addi- 
tional 15.3 per cent stated that one or the other of 
these results came from the program. 

In general, the objectives of the training for the 
Ph.D. degree appear to have been reasonably well met 
in at least 75 per cent of the cases of those who have 
reported. The qualified statements and critical sug- 
gestions from the others point toward weakness largely 
of an individual nature in the adjustment of programs 
for individual students. There is some agreement on 
the suggestion of a possible need for a slightly broader 
program. 


University or Toronto oj 


Robert A. Falconer, President 
April 24, 1929 

The differences between the American colleges and 
the Canadian are so great that a good deal of the sub- 
stance of your report to the Deans of the Graduate 
Schools in regard to teacher training has much less 
bearing upon our colleges than on yours. 

In the: University of Toronto we have a College of 
Education in which the substance of what you propose 
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to be taught in graduate schools for teachers is now 
being taught by our regular staff of professors. The 
students of the College of Education, which is our 
Faculty of Education, are all graduates in Arts, hold- 
ing either the B.A. or in some cases the M.A. degree, 
and after their four years’ undergraduate work they 
are required to take a full year in the College of Edu- 
cation in order to prepare for nT positions in the 
Province of Ontario. 


UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA—DEPARTMENT OF GRADUATE 
StTupIEs 


J. C. Metcalf, Dean 
April 19, 1929 

I am greatly interested in the action of the Associa- 
tion of American Colleges at their meeting in January 
in which certain suggestions in regard to the training 
of graduate students for the profession of college 
teaching were made. I have long thought that it 
would be very desirable for graduate schools to give 
some attention to instructing prospective college teach- 
ers in their art. It has been necessary, of course, to 
put the chief emphasis in graduate instruction upon 
pure scholarship, but I see no reason why there might 
not be a course, however brief, in which attention 
might be given to the art of teaching. It would be 
easier to do this in certain subjects which are more or 
less professional anyhow, such as education. It might 
be that the departments of education in universities 
could offer a brief course on the art of teaching. I do 
not think, however, that research should be less 
stressed than at present in graduate work. 


WASHINGTON UNIVERISTY—BoarD oF GRADUATE 
STupIgs . 


W. R. Mackenzie, Chairman 


May 17, 1929 
In the absence of Dean Heller, I have been asked 
by the Graduate Board to answer your communication 
of April 22. The Graduate Board has discussed the 
recommendations and suggestions contained in Part I 
of your report of March, 1929, and while it was felt 
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that some of these suggestions should be embodied 
(and indeed were already being embodied) in our 
practice at Washington University, there were others 
which could not now, at least, be accepted with ap- 
proval. 

We believe that heads of departments should be as 
much concerned with the teaching ability of the candi- 
dates for higher degrees in their departments as they 
are in the ability of those candidates to conduct in- 
vestigation. (I am speaking, of course, of those 
graduate students who are planning to teach, and I am 
taking it for granted also that the head of the depart- 
ment will make a point of knowing the plans and 
prospects of his students.) We feel that it is possible 
to do a great deal for the student by way of suggestion 
and correction during his performance of the regular 
duty of presenting reports of his investigations in the 
seminars. We do not feel, however, that it is advis- 
able to establish separate courses in methods of teach- 
ing. The average candidate for a higher degree, we 
feel, has all too little time for the study and investiga- 
tion of his special subject during his term of residence 
in the graduate school. 


Tue UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN—THE GRADUATE 
ScHooL 


Charles 8. Slichter, Dean 
March 7, 1929 


I was very glad indeed to get your circular letter of 
March Ist and a printed letter addressed to graduate 
schools. I am very much interested in the matter you 
present. I would like to send a copy of the printed 
letter to the chairman of each graduate department if 
you would kindly send me fifty additional copies of 
the letter. 

If you will do this I will take pains to follow the 
matter up as carefully and as sympathetically as I 
can. 

April 26, 1929 

I have your note and circular dated April 15 giving 
comments of the Deans of Graduate Schools. I am 
very glad to say that I have distributed the informa- 
tion to the chairmen of the departments in the Gradu- 
ate School and have received satisfactory responses. I 
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hope to have this matter taken up at a faculty meet- 
ing in the near future. We have already accomplished 
quite a little in some of the departments in the train- 
ing of teachers for college positions, I think much 
more than is ordinarily done. 


YaLeE UNIverRsIry—GrapDuaTE ScHoou 
Wilbur L. Cross, Dean 
March 8, 1929 


I am very much interested in the message from the 
presidents of the four hundred institutions in the 
Association of American Colleges which you, as Secre- 
tary, are addressing to the Deans of Graduate Schools. 
Recently I have also had a letter from one of the re- 
search foundations expressing fears that research in 
the graduate schools is going to the dogs. Graduate 
schools are thus between two fires. 

On the two functions of the graduate school I read 
a paper at the meeting of the Association of American 
Universities held at Yale University in the autumn of 
1925. It was duly published in the Journal of Pro- 
ceedings and Addresses of the Association of American 
Universities. There should be, as I indicated in the 
address, some way whereby prospective teachers and 
the ‘‘investigators’’ should be encouraged to go par- 
tially in separate ways after they have covered their 
general fields. This problem we are trying to work out 
at Yale with some success. I have special difficulty in 
bringing together in a cooperative effort the depart- 
ment of education and the other departments of 
study. This experience, is not, of course, confined 
to Yale. Work for the M.A. degree, now requiring two 
years of residence at Yale with minor attention to re- 
search, meets the situation only in part. 

You may be interested in the little book on Doctors 
of Philosophy of Yale University which I brought 
out in 1927. A copy I am mailing to you separately. 
I — able to make the following statement in the 
preface : 


‘*An examination of the Yale list shows that of the 
1,211 recipients of the Ph.D. degree now living, 
1,160 are engaged in some form of work, educa- 
tional or professional, in their original or related 
fields of study.’’ 
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My office is somewhat congested at the present mo- 
ment but later on I will give you the information you 
request concerning the present situation in regard to 
recipients of the Ph.D. degree, since 1917 when I be- 
came Dean of the Graduate School. 

I should be glad to distribute among the faculty as 
many as forty copies of your printed letter to grad- 
uate schools. 

March 18, 1929 

A survey of those who have received the Ph.D. de- 
gree from Yale during the last ten years, 1919-28, 
indicates that 323 out of 477 are engaged in college or 
university teaching. Two have died. Of the nine 
women who have married, only two are now engaged 
in university teaching. You may be interested to 
know how these are grouped by departments: 


Report of the Yale Graduate School 











Total Ph.D. De- Total 


~— grees since 1918 Teaching 











Astronomy 2 2 


















































Bacteriology, Pathology, Pub. Health 41 23 
Botany 13 5 
Chemistry 94 50 
Classics 9 8 
Clinical Medicine. 2 1 
Economics, S0c., & GOvt...cccccccccnvneense 32 20 
Education 26 10 
English 60 56 
Geology 23 9 
German 2 2 
History 16 16 
Mathematics 9 8 
Pharmacology & Toxicology... 3 2 
Philosophy & Psychology. ....cccccccccccoo- i 25 23 
Physics 23 10 
Physiology & Physiol, Chemistry... 35 29 
Religion 15 11 
Romance Languages 6 5 
Semitic Languages. 15 10 
Zoology 26 23 


Total 477 =Total ..... 323 
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To give you a report on those now enrolled for the 
Ph.D. degree would require considerable time in con- 
sulting our records. Perhaps it will be sufficient for 
you if we say that a summary made of the 612 candi- 
dates enrolled at present for all the degrees offered by 
the Graduate School indicated that 395 give teaching 
as their proposed profession, 3 teaching in secondary 
schools, 10 educational administration, 10 religious 
education work, 7 missionary teaching, 63 research. 
In the professional fields, 8 plan a career in medicine, 
2 in nursing; 9 plan to be geologists, 3 metallurgists, 3 
architects, 23 ministers, 1 forester, and a scattering of 
one or two listed for museum direction, government 
service, journalism, literature, etc. 

I shall look forward with interest to your summary 
of findings in the various colleges and universities. 





The world (and its colleges? Editor) has not suffered 
from absence of ideals and spiritual aims anywhere nearly 
as much as it has from absence of means for realizing those 


which it has prized in a literary and sentimental way. 
Technique is still a novelty in most matters, and like most 
novelties is played with for a while on its own account. 
But it will be used for ends beyond itself sometimes; and I 
think that interest in technique is precisely the thing which 
is most promising in our civilization (and colleges?), the 
thing which in the end will break down devotion to ex- 
ternal standardization and the mass-quantity ideal. For 
its application has not gone far as yet, and interest in it 
is still largely vicarious, being that, so to say, of the spec- 
tator rather than of naturalization in general use. In 
the end, technique can signify only emancipation of in- 
dividuality, and on a broader scale than anything obtain- 
ing in the past.*—Joun Dewey, ‘‘ America By Formula’”’ 
in The New Republic, Sept. 18, 1929. 


* Italics introduced by the Editor, 
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FIFTY-FIVE NEW COLLEGE PRESIDENTS 


Arcuiz M. PALMER 


Thirty-five new college presidents have been elected since 
the first of January, 1929, and six others who were elected 
in 1928 have been inaugurated during this calendar year. 
In addition, four acting presidents have been designated, 
while in at least.ten other institutions the affairs of the 
presidency are being temporarily administered by members 
of the staff pending the filling of existing vacancies. 

Changes among college and university presidents are in 
no sense novel or unique phenomena and are to be expected 
to occur periodically, as in other fields of endeavor. Yet, 
when forty-five such changes are recorded within the brief 
span of nine months and the existence of at least ten va- 
cancies is reported, it is time for those interested in and 
concerned with the welfare of the American college as a 
useful factor in the training of our youth to take notice. 

Appreciation of the services rendered by the educational 
leaders who have guided their collegiate ships through 
many a severe storm is usually belated. While they are 
alive faint praise is given the men and women who assume 
this ‘‘man-killing job,’’ seeing in it the larger opportunity 
to be of service. Few survive it for more than eight or 
ten years. Only a superman can for long meet the con- 
stant professional demands placed upon him in such broad 
and varied fields as those of scholarship, campaigning for 
funds, balancing budgets, administering educational pro- 
grams, hiring and firing, directing building projects, lec- 
turing, personal relationships, representing the institution 
publicly, statecraft, serving on innumerable committees, 
diplomacy, and—incidentally running a college. The 
strain on the human frame—to say nothing of the strain 
on mind and spirit—is enough to break any normal man 
in a short time. 
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The thirty-five institutions which have elected new presi- 
dents this year are given in the following list, each with 
the name of the new president. 


Albany College 

Brown University 

University of California 
Carthage College 

Case School of Applied Science 
University of Chattanooga 
University of Chicago 
University of Cincinnati 

Colby College 

Connecticut Agricultural College 
Connecticut College for Women 
Davidson College 

Drew University 

University of Dubuque 
Earlham College 

Elizabethtown College 

College of Emporia 

Hanover College 

Hunter College 

Johns Hopkins University 
Lincoln Memorial University 
Lombard College 

Louisiana Polytechnic Institute 
University of Louisville 

Mary Baldwin College 
University of Michigan 

Morris Harvey College 

Mount Morris College 

Niagara University 

Ohio Northern University 
University of South Dakota 
Union College (Kentucky) 
Virginia Military Institute 
Whitworth College 

Winthrop College 


Thomas William Bibb 
Clarence Augustus Barbour 
Robert Gordon Sproul 
Jacob Diehl 

William Elgin Wickenden 
Alexander Guerry 

Robert Maynard Hutchins 
Herman A. Schneider 
Franklin Winslow Johnson 
George Alan Works 
Katharine Blunt 

Walter Lee Lingle 

Arlo Ayres Brown 

Paul H. Buchholz 
William Cullen Dennis 
Harry Hess Nye 

John Bailey Kelly 

Albert George Parker, Jr. 
James M. Kieran 

Joseph S. Ames 

Hervin Ulysses Roop 
George G. Davis 

George W. Bond 
Raymond Asa Kent 

L. Wilson Jarman 
Alexander Grant Ruthven 
George West Diehl 
C.Ernest Davis 

John J. O’Byrne 

Robert Williams 

Herman Gerlach James 
John Owen Gross 

John Archer Lejeune 
Ward W. Sullivan 

James Pinckney Kinard 


The six colleges which this year inaugurated new presi- 
dents who had been elected during 1928 are given in the 
following list, each with the name of the president. 
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Dickinson College Mervin Grant Filler 
Ohio Wesleyan University Edmund Davison Soper 
Rio Grande College Willard W. Bartlett 
Russell Sage College James Laurence Meader 
Southwestern College Ezra Thomas Franklin 
Union College (New York) Frank Parker Day 


The four acting presidents are given in the following 
list. Two of these designations are really interim appoint- 
ments: that of Dr. Ames to serve during the absence abroad 
of President Rammelkamp who after twenty-five years as 
president of Illinois College has been granted a year’s leave 
of absence, and that of Dr. Swain to serve during the ab- 
sence of President Wilbur, who is serving in President 
Hoover’s Cabinet as Secretary of the Interior. 

Goucher College Hans Froelicher 
Illinois College John Griffith Ames 
Stanford University Robert Eckles Swain 
Transylvania College Elmer G. Campbell 


Of the forty-five colleges and universities which have this 
year acquired new presidents or acting presidents thirty- 
one are members of the Association of American Colleges. 
Twenty-six are affiliated with the various constituent boards 
of the Council of Church Boards of Education. Six are 
not connected with either organization. 

These colleges and universities are widely scattered 
geographically : four are in the New England States, seven 
in the Middle Atlantic States, thirteen in the Southern 
States, seventeen in the Middle Western States, and four in 
the Western States. By states, Illinois and Ohio, with five 
each, have had the largest number of changes, while New 
York comes next with four. 


Previous EXPERIENCE 


Every one of these new educational leaders has had previ- 
ous experience of an educational character. Thirty-one of 
them have held professorial rank in colleges and univer- 
sities, while thirty-two have filled college administrative 
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posts. Many have been both college teachers and college 
administrators, and a number of others have taught in 
schools of a preparatory or of a religious character. 

As college teachers the largest number have been in the 
fields of (1) education, (2) theol<’ 7 or religious education, 
and (3) the social sciences. Other humanistic subject mat- 
ter fields in which they have had teaching experience are: 
English, chemistry and physics, the biological sciences, 
mathematics, Latin, and the modern languages. Two have 
taught law, one electrical engineering, and one civil 
engineering. 

It is very significant and reassuring to note the large 
number of these new presidents who have previously had 
either practical collegiate administrative experience or pro- 
fessional training which might be considered as positive 
preparation for the duties and functions of the new offices 
they are assuming. One can not fail to note this under- 
lying trend toward the selection of college presidents who 
have been specifically trained for their tasks. 

One man is entering upon his fourth college presidency, 
one upon his third, and three upon their second. Four 
served as acting presidents for periods from seven to four- 
teen months before being elected to the presidency, while 
one has been for a year acting president of another college. 
Two have been principals of normal schools, one in this 
country, the other in India. One has been at the head of 
a theological seminary; another has been in charge of a 
religious training school. Six have held high school prin- 
cipalships or have been heads of preparatory schools, three 
others have been public school principals, and five have 
served as superintendents of schools. 

Two of these new presidents have been members of the 
boards of trustees of the institutions of which they have 
now become chief executives. One of them has been chair- 
man of the board for the past twenty-four years and he 
feels that during that time he has become familiar with 
the organization and work of the college and has become 
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personally acquainted with the faculty. He gives as one 
of the reasons for accepting the presidency of the college 
the fact that his life has been ‘‘intimately linked up with 
the college for nearly a quarter of a century.’’ 

Eleven of the presidents and all four of the acting presi- 
dents have been called from the faculty or administrative 
staff of the colleges over which they are now presiding. 
Eight of them have been academic deans, six have been 
heads of departments, and one has been comptroller and 
vice-president. One of the deans has also been provost of 
the institution of which he is now president and one of the 
departmental heads has also served as director of the uni- 
versity museums. One has been vice-president of another 
institution. Seven have been academic deans elsewhere, 
one assistant to the president of another college, and one 
a university secretary at another institution. 

A number of these new educational leaders have pur- 
sued graduate study in the field of education or of educa- 
tional administration. Four have taken their doctorates 
and one his master’s degree in that field. Two have earned 
master’s degrees with majors in religious education, one 
with a minor in education. Five others have taken grad- 
uate courses in education without having received any 
degree. 

Two have been deans of faculties of education and seven 
have been professors of education in colleges and univer- 
sities, three of them departmental heads. Two have been 
principals of normal schools, one has been president of a 
state teachers college, one has been dean of men in a normal 
school, and one has been a state superintendent of normal 
schools. 

Among the considerations which led one man to accept 
his new office was the ‘‘desire to work in concrete forms on 
problems of engineering education studied at home and 
abroad’’ during the investigation of engineering education 
he had conducted for the past six years. One of these 
new college heads has been head of the department of mis- 
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sionary education in a denominational board of Christian 
education. Another has been superintendent of Sunday- 
school teacher training work for his denomination, while 
still another has been a field secretary of a missionary edu- 
cational movement. 


ViTaL STATISTICS 


With one exception these new college heads all possess 
the baccalaureate degree. That one exception is a grad- 
uate of the United States Naval Academy, which he at- 
tended for four years after having previously spent three 
years at a state university. Only two have not pursued 
further academic study beyond that required for the 
bachelor’s degree, and they are both men technically 
trained. 

It is surprising to find thaf only fifteen have attained the 
doctorate, and yet, it is gratifying to note this tendency 
to overcome the ‘‘Ph.D. bogey.’’ Fourteen others have 
earned the master’s degree. The University of Chicago 
and Columbia have each conferred three of the doctorates 
and Johns Hopkins two. One foreign doctor’s degree was 
obtained from the University of Zurich. The others are 
from Clark, Harvard, Illinois, Michigan, Washington and 
Yale. Two master’s degrees were awarded by Columbia, 
and one each by Boston University, Chicago, Colby, David- 
son, Dickinson, Emory, Harvard, Indiana, College of the 
Pacific, Richmond and St. Francis Xavier in this country 
and Oxford University in England. 

Four have earned the LL.B. degree, two from the Har- 
vard Law School and one each from the Yale Law School 
and the Chattanooga College of Law. A fifth legally 
trained president has a J.D. degree from the Chicago Law 
School. 

Ten have obtained the B.D. degree or its equivalent on 
graduation from a theological seminary. Drew and Union 
(Virginia) Theological Seminaries have each graduated 
two, while Auburn, Chicago, Gettysburg, McCormick and 
Rochester Theological Seminaries, and the University of 
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Dubuque have graduated one each. One man has an 
S.T.B. degree from Boston University and another has re- 
ceived the degree of B.S.L. from La Verne College. 

It is a ‘‘sign of the times’’ that, although twenty-six of 
the colleges concerned are affiliated with the various con- 
stituent boards of the Council of Church Boards of Edu- 
cation and two others are under denominational control, 
only fourteen of the men assuming presidencies at those 
institutions have had previous pastoral experience or 
theological seminary training while but one of the non- 
denominational schools elected a president who has had 
experience of that character. It does not necessarily fol- 
low that because a man has been a successful pastor, he 
will make a successful college administrator, even in a de- 
nominational institution. Education under Protestant aus- 
Pices is less and less recognizing sectarian church lines, but 
is seeking the man best qualified for the place regardless of 
such experience. The pertinent consideration is that 
he be in sympathy with the distinctly Christian quality of 
American higher education. 

Five of the new college heads have studied abroad, three 
of them earning advanced degrees from foreign univer- 
sities. One of these, who was a Rhodes Scholar from New 
Brunswick, received both his B.A. and his M.A. from Ox- 
ford and also studied in Germany. Three of the others 
studied in Germany, one of them studying in Switzerland 
as well and taking his doctorate there. The fifth man spent 
two years at Oxford where he was awarded the B.Litt. 
degree. 

Eighteen of these new college heads are members of Phi 
Beta Kappa. Seven gained this honor in recognition of 
outstanding scholarship while undergraduates. Five were 
elected as alumni members on the occasion of the founding 
of chapters at their Alma Maters and four others were 
subsequently elected alumni members. The other two were 
elected honorary members of chapters at colleges other than 
those at which they had studied. 
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The names of twenty of the new presidents and two of 
the acting presidents are included in the 1928-29 edition of 
Wuo’s WHo in America. Nineteen of the new presidents 
have received honorary degrees; many of them have been 
the recipients of several. At least six of these degrees were 
conferred after the announcement of election to the 
presidency. 

In age the thirty-five new college presidents range from 
thirty to sixty-six years. The average age at the time of 
election was a few months over forty-eight years, with half 
of them falling between forty and fifty-five. Over sixty 
per cent, or twenty-one, are below fifty, while six are above 
sixty. The six elected in 1928 who were inaugurated this 
year range from thirty-five to fifty-four years in age, with 
an average of forty-seven years. The four acting presi- 
dents are considerably older, averaging over fifty-eight 
years of age. 

There is a wide distribution in the places of birth of 
these administrators. Twenty-four states and four for- 
eign countries claim them as native sons. Pennsylvania 
ranks first with eight and New York second with four. The 
foreign-born hail from England, Japan, Nova Scotia and 
Switzerland, although all four have lived and taught in 
this country for a number of years. 

Eleven institutions invited their own alumni to return 
and assume the chief executive post. One of these men 
referred to ‘‘the satisfaction which a graduate feels in be- 
ing called back after thirty-eight years to the presidency 
of his Alma Mater’’ and several others recognized loyalty 
to Alma Mater as a real factor influencing them in making 
their decision. Five of them were at the time of election 
or had previously been members of the faculties of those 
colleges. 

Nine have been recalled to head institutions located in 
their native states and in at least one instance this oppor- 
tunity to serve his own state, and as it happened also his 
own university, was a consideration in accepting the presi- 
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dency. Seven of those who had responded to ‘‘the pull of 
Alma Mater’’ returned to their native states as well. One 
of them returns to the scene of his boyhood and college life 
after a rich and fruitful career in public service as an offi- 
cial of the State Department and as an international law- 
yer, to assume the presidency not only of his Alma Mater 
but also of the college where his father had spent practically 
his entire life as a professor. 


CONSIDERATIONS AND MorIvEs 


In an effort to ascertain what considerations led these 
new college heads to accept these posts of vital educational 
leadership which they have assumed, the writer corre- 
sponded with each one of the forty-five. Although this in- 
quiry elicited responses varied both in character and in 
spirit, nevertheless it is both significant and reassuring to 
note the sympathetic attitude with which they are all ap- 
proaching their new duties and responsibilities. On all 
sides there is a full recognition of the function and value 
of the undergraduate college of liberal arts and sciences 
and a positive expression of the conviction that it is ‘‘the 
critical link in our educational chain.’’ 

One of these new executives who has spent his entire 
professional life of close to forty years in the educational 
field, as an administrator and as a teacher as well as a stu- 
dent of education, has entered upon his presidency thor- 
oughly convinced of ‘‘the increasingly important place 
which the small arts college is coming to fill in American 
life.’’ Another is especially keen about his new position 
because he believes that ‘‘the smaller colleges, especially 
the Christian colleges, can have a very valuable place in our 
educational system’’ and further, that in such schools the 
administration and the faculty have ‘‘an opportunity to 
know the students better and to help them in the develop- 
ment of well-rounded personalities in a way that is not 
possible in the large university.’’ The opinion is expressed 
by the newly-elected president of a college in the Middle 
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West that ‘‘there is no better opportunity for educational 
advancement in America today than in the improvement 
of the liberal arts college.’’ 

Similar confidence in the future of the liberal arts col- 
lege generally and in the future of their own institutions, 
as well as admiration for their previous accomplishments, 
is voiced equally emphatically by many others. With such 
men at the helm, subscribing so enthusiastically to this con- 
ception of the undergraduate college, renewed faith in the 
future of this ‘‘backbone of our educational system’’ is 
stimulated and strengthened. 

Many look upon their election as affording them the op- 
portunity to render a real service in this field and thereby 
to utilize the peculiar training and experience they have 
had and the unique qualifications they possess for the career 
upon which they are entering. Others recognize the op- 
portunity afforded for constructive work in the definite 
fields served by their particular colleges. As one man 
expressed it, the determining factor in his case was ‘‘the 
insistent call of the opportunity to render a vital service 
to the young people’’ of that state and ‘‘to help in the 
development of the leadership of a great and growing 
state.’’ Another sees in his new post ‘‘the opportunity of 
a wider field of work and a greater opportunity for worth 
while service. ’’ 

The conviction that his institution can be made to ren- 
der ‘‘a larger service to the state’’ and the hope that he 
may be ‘‘instrumental in helping along in that direction’’ 
are posited by one of these new presidents as important 
considerations with him. Another recognizes the city in 
which his school is located as ‘‘an outstanding civic, in- 
dustrial and educational center’’ and points with pride 
and admiration to the ‘‘substantial status and record’’ of 
the school. The belief that his college can make ‘‘an out- 
standing contribution to the rural church and to rural life 
in America’’ led one man to answer the call to a presidency 
where he plans ‘‘to try the experiment of a more definitely 
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church-centered program in one of our denominational 
colleges.’’ 

‘‘Keen interest in the physical, mental and spiritual 
training of the young’’ prompted one man at the peak of 
a conspicuous military career to make his choice in favor 
of academic service. The opportunity ‘‘to render the kind 
of service I desire to give to youth’”’ decided another, while 
interest in collegiate education of women was a considera- 
tion recognized by the only woman in the group to be 
chosen to head a college. Concern for the upbuilding of 
young people, an interest in the spiritual life of young men 
and women, and the conviction that intellectual training is 
worse than useless if it is not attended with character 
training were pertinent qualifications which were influential 
in the selection of one president. 

The need for the type of education that is ‘‘ Christian in 
spirit as well as in form’’ was advanced by several as a 
material factor entering into their decisions. Recognition 
of the opportunity offered ‘‘to promote education and re- 
ligion together in a most favorable environment’’ con- 
tributed toward one man’s acceptance, while the ‘‘desire 
to promote, to the best of my ability, Christian education”’ 
helped another to decide. The fact that the college was 
‘fin a position to emphasize the distinctly religious note in 
education’’ was an effective influence in one case, as was 
the ‘‘challenge of a difficult but fascinating task in training 
for Christian leadership’’ in another. 

We can rejoice in this general recognition on the part 
of these new college heads of the contribution that the 
Christian college is making to our social order, both in pre- 
paring young men and women for Christian leadership and 
Christian service and in developing in them attitudes to- 
ward life and one’s fellowman that are socially desirable. 
The real worth of the college is measured by the liberal 
training which it affords its students and its success in cul- 
tivating in them the ability to appreciate and evaluate the 
problems and situations which arise in their daily life. 
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Culture in this sense, a broadened outlook on life, is the 
enduring value of a college education. 

If the undergraduate college, through the faculty and 
administration, can impart these ideals to the youth of the 
land then we can subscribe to President Lowell’s contention 
that ‘‘the liberal arts college in the true conception of its 
mission is the salvation of American culture.’’ We look to 
our college presidents—old and new—for leadership in 
striving to meet this challenge. 





Historically our graduate schools have grown out of our 
colleges as extensions or projections into the higher intel- 
lectual atmosphere, and in some cases perhaps they will 
retain too long from this projection some methods that can 
be improved; that is, there may be danger of keeping com- 
petent graduate students too long in leading strings fitted 
for undergraduates. 

Convenience and traditions have operated for a long 
time to continue the practice of counting graduate work 
for the Master’s degree by courses, but this method has 
now become distinctly out of date... . 

Therefore, the plan proposed by the Department of 
Economies and approved by the faculty, whereby the 
Master’s degree can be won by men working in that de- 
partment only by examination on the subject, is a welcome 
change. 

It surely is anomalous to demand a general examination 
for the lower degree and to allow marks of B in four 
courses to be the warrent for the higher grade. In fact, 
the whole system of counting courses in the Graduate 
School appears antiquated in view of the developments in 
education here during the past ten years. 

In this connection, the further question may well be 
raised whether it is necessary or desirable to continue 
longer to fix two years as the minimum period of advanced 
study in which a candidate can secure his Doctor’s de- 
gree. In practice a much longer time is taken by most 
students, so that the danger is that men will spend too 
many years under tutelage rather than too few. There- 
fore, it would appear wise to consider whether the several 
divisions should not be empowered to decide when a man 
is ready to face the examinations for a doctorate regardless 
of time of residence—Clifford H. Moore, Dean of the 
Faculty of Arts and Sciences, Harvard University, Annual 
Report to the President, 1929. 
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IN THE INTEREST OF BETTER INTERNATIONAL 
UNDERSTANDING 


JAMES ALTON JAMES 


Professor of American History and Dean of the Graduate 
School, Northwestern University 


In making the following report it is to be understood 
that it is merely preliminary in its nature and that it con- 
tains only the outlines resulting from a study of what the 
colleges, universities and seminaries of the United States 
are now doing to inculcate the habit of thinking along in- 
ternational lines. Some months ago a committee of the 
Federal Council of Churches was appointed to carry on 
this investigation. A questionnaire, very general in its 
form, was sent out to 525 institutions of higher learning. 
This list included universities and colleges, of all types, 
schools of theology, military colleges and teachers’ training 
colleges. It is seen that interest in the questionnaire was 
very general when it is said that 425 replies were returned. 

One is impressed, in reading these answers, with the mul- 
tiplication of courses of study during the past ten years in 
those branches of learning which in any way have to do 
with international questions. As expressed in one of the 
replies : 

There are a great number of courses in this institu- 
tion bearing on the different aspects of international 
relations. They are not given with the intention to 
promote peace, the spirit is rather that of objective 
inquiry into the great problems of the modern world. 
The course on International Organization is based on 
the historical study of the growing need for and the 
partial realization of the instruments in interstate gov- 
ernment. The need for interstate government to solve 
many of the present-day problems is pointed out and 
the League of Nations is studied as a partial solution 
of these problems. There is, however, no intention to 
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make political propaganda either for or against the 

League. The course is aimed to give scientific under- 

standing rather than political convictions. 

Not only has there been a new approach to the study of 
problems in history, political science and economics, but we 
find in practically all of the institutions that new courses 
dealing with such problems have been added, from two to 
three in the smaller colleges up to one hundred in more 
than one of the universities. To give a few of the names 
of these courses, carrying credit of from three to six semes- 
ter hours, we note ‘‘International Relations Before 1914,’’ 
‘‘International Relations Since 1914,’’ ‘‘Pan American 
Relations,’’ ‘‘The Contemporary World Community of 
International Problems,’’ ‘‘Studies of Problems Before the 
League of Nations,’’ ‘‘Hispanic American Civilization,’’ 
‘‘Current International Politics,’’ ‘‘The League of Na- 
tions,’? ‘‘Experiments in International Organization,’’ 
‘‘Labor Problems and Policies Abroad,’’ ‘‘Foreign Bank- 


ing Systems,’’ ‘‘ Village Schools in Foreign Lands,’’ ‘‘ Euro- 
pean Education,’’ ‘‘Latin American Education,’’ ‘‘Com- 
parative Education’’ and many other titles quite as 
suggestive. This new viewpoint has been defined in the 
following expression : 


The University seeks to interpret to its students the 
thought and practices of the peoples and nations of the 
world as revealed in the legal, political, economic, cul- 
tural, psychological, geographical, ethical, and social 
factors underlying their international relationships. 

A number of institutions of the Pacific slope, in addition 
to the study of international relations in general, give par- 
ticular attention to Oriental problems, thus broadly inter- 
preting the expression of William H. Seward that ‘‘the 
Pacific Ocean, its shores, its islands, and the vast region 
beyond will become the chief theater of affairs in the 
world’s great hereafter,’’ and that other expression of John 
Hay that ‘‘whoever understands China socially, religiously 
and politically holds the key to the world’s polities for the 
next five centuries.’’ 
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Institutions are not content with giving an opportunity 
to students for an understanding of world problems 
through the regular curriculum but we find that there is 
a conscious effort on the part of administrative officers and 
faculties to bring to the several campuses men who are able 
to interpret such questions to the student body. Last year 
262 of the institutions reported that they have had special 
lecturers who have taken up some phase of international 
relations. One college in the Middle West reports five such 
lecturers during the year in addition to addresses which 
have been given by members of its own faculty. To most 
of the institutions where an International Relations Club 
has been organized under the auspices of the Division of 
Intercourse and Education connected with the Carnegie 
Endowment a lecturer is sent each year. In an Eastern 
college four lectures were given by a member of its own 
faculty on international affairs under the auspices of the 
Y. W. C. A. and Y. M. C. A. In another college Sir Her- 


bert Ames gave a series of lectures. A small college reports 
the establishment of a special lecture foundation for pro- 
viding free public lectures on world peace. At one of the 
universities a part-time lecturer was engaged for one-half 
year to speak on the subject of Oriental politics. In still 
another university the president writes: 


In our Graduate School of Geography we consider 
that virtually all of our work is leading toward a better 
knowledge of the peoples and of the conditions under 
which they are living in the various parts of the world. 
The keynote or point of view in the development of our 
work in geography is to lead in the end to a better un- 
derstanding among the peoples of the world. Each 
year we plan to invite distinguished travelers from for- 
eign countries to take part in our work. 


A deed of gift by a trustee of another university provides 
that the income from $25,000 is to be used for the promo- 
tion of international peace. The committee of direction 
was authorized to hold conferences ‘‘at such times as may 
be deemed most expedient, these conferences to be opened 
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by an address from some distinguished advocate of inter- 
national peace, which address shall be followed by free dis- 
cussion of the topics and propositions introduced. The 
committee may also offer from time to time, if deemed 
advisable, prizes for essays upon topics which they consider 
germane to the purposes of this fund.’’ This gift is re- 
markable for the reason that it was given to the university 
in 1909. Since that time the committee in charge has 
brought to the university, year by year, outstanding leaders 
on international affairs. 

In a few of the universities exchange professorships with 
institutions of higher learning in foreign countries have 
been established whereby foreign scholars have been 
brought to the United States for periods varying from one 
month to a year. These scholars have been made available 
for individual lectures in other institutions of the same sec- 
tion and at times in other parts of the country. 

Many of the institutions reporting have emphasized the 
influence of the visit to Europe in 1926 by some fifty 
American professors of political science under the auspices 
of the Carnegie Foundation. They were given unusual 
opportunities, especially at Geneva, for a study of the work 
of the Secretariat, the Council and the League of Nations, as 
well as that of the International Labor Bureau. It is very 
evident that in practically all cases these professors came 
back to their class rooms with an added enthusiasm for a 
better understanding of international affairs. 

During the summer of 1927 a party of forty-one profes- 
sors and students representing fifteen American colleges 
and universities, also with the cooperation of the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace, visited Paris, Munich, 
Vienna and Budapest on their way to Rumania, where they 
were the guests of the government. They were offered 
every facility for viewing the country and their itinerary 
took them into the several provinces and cities of that state. 
They traveled by special train and they were courteously 
received by the queen, and leading statesmen and scholars 
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of Rumania. These contacts were of special significance 
not only for the Americans but for the Rumanians as well. 
On their return the party spent some time in Prague, Leip- 
zig, Amsterdam and the Hague. In the latter city, through 
the courtesy of Judge John Bassett Moore, the first repre- 
sentative of the United States elected to sit in the World 
Court, they were enabled to attend a session of that Court. 
A group of Mexican teachers, through the aid furnished by 
one of the California colleges, have been enabled during the 
summer sessions of that college to make a special study of 
the English language and of the methods of education 
found in the United States. Thus there has resulted ‘‘an 
increase of friendly understanding and a growth of per- 
sonal friendships through educational cooperation. ’’ 

A number of institutions are now making definite pro- 
vision for European travel on the part of their students. 
One of the smaller colleges maintains a summer school for 
a selected group of students which is directly affiliated with 
a French university. Another, through representatives of 
its own faculty, guides a group of students from that uni- 
versity including a number selected from other institutions, 
for travel in the chief European centers and for study dur- 
ing the year in one of the French provinces and in Paris. 
Full university credit is given for this work. In two other 
institutions thirty junior girls who have their majors in 
French are taken to France for a year of study at the 
Sorbonne. 

The Confederation International des Etudiants with head- 
quarters at Geneva is an international organization of 
national student federations. This institution has been the 
means of assisting many American student groups to tour 
Europe under excellent guidance. The National Student 
Federation of the United States, during the summer of 
1927, assisted in a successful tour of this country by a party 
of ten students from foreign federations. These students 
came from English universities and from those on the con- 
tinent. They were entertained in the various cities visited, 
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their itinerary being confined chiefly to the Atlantic coast, 
by university clubs, by the League of Nations Non-Partisan 
Association, by the English Speaking Union and other sim- 
ilar organizations. It is quite unnecessary to speak of the 
influence of these contacts upon those who have had the 
privilege of making such visits. No brief statement would 
be adequate to describe the activities or estimate the influ- 
ence of the International Institute of Teachers College. 

A number of colleges and universities have made definite 
provision for scholarships for foreign students who may 
wish to study in American institutions. In some instances 
this has been done through special endowment, in others it 
has been made possible through gifts by friends of the in- 
stitution. One college has made it possible out of its regu- 
lar funds for one of its undergraduate students to study 
abroad and for a foreign student to take a course of study 
at that institution. In another, through student subscrip- 
tions, an undergraduate is sent to Europe with the definite 
purpose as stated of ‘‘having some one on the campus who 
has faced the student problems abroad and who upon re- 
turning will be an active proponent of better international 
understanding.’’ Still another college president writes: 

During the past nine years we have received two 
students from France, one student each from Sweden, 

Ecuador, Arabia, Germany and Japan. The holder of 

this fellowship for 1928-1929 was a Chinese girl. The 

scholarship covers room, board, tuition and college fees. 

In a college limited to four hundred this is more than 

a gesture. 

In still another college, interested especially in develop- 
ing a better understanding between the United States and 
Mexico, an exchange of students was arranged between that 
college and the National University of Mexico whereby two 
students of the college attended the summer school at 
Mexico City and two Mexican students were in residence 
at the college for a period of six weeks. 

For a number of years, the Franco-American Student 
Exchange has brought to the United States, each year, a 
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group of French students.. A group from the United 
States, also holding scholarships, has been taken to France 
for advance study. 

We find that the colleges and universities are not only 
striving to give their students a saner international under- 
standing by actual instruction through visits ky selected 
groups of students to other countries, but the libraries are 
beginning to show marked development for a study of inter- 
national affairs. During the past decade many institutions 
have been stressing the need for material leading up to the 
Great War. The Hoover War Library of Stanford Univer- 
sity is especially noteworthy. 

The Carnegie Endowment for International Peace has 
made it possible for those institutions where International 
Relations Clubs are organized to add each year to their 
libraries a good selection of volumes and pamphlets on in- 
ternational affairs. These clubs, now numbering some 150, 
have been sponsored for a period of ten years in various 
sections of the United States. The purpose of such clubs 
has been stated as follows: ‘‘To stimulate and encourage 
the habit of serious and intelligent thought along interna- 
tional lines in the hope that it may become a life habit.’’ 
It is the policy of the Endowment to organize similar clubs 
in university centers in other parts of the world. The num- 
ber of members in these clubs varies from eight to one 
hundred and fifty. They usually hold two meetings a 
month, although some of them meet once a week. As indi- 
cated, the Carnegie Endowment furnishes a selected list of 
books for study on some phase of international relations 
and recommends that intensive study for the semester or 
the year be devoted to topics specified. For the first semes- 
ter of the year 1928 the program suggested had +o do with 
inter-American relations. Six volumes such as Five Repub- 
lics of Central America by Dana G. Munro, Latin America 
and the United States by Graham H. Stuart, Our Relations 
to the Nations of the Western Hemisphere by Judge Charles 
Evans Hughes, and a selected list of pamphlets issued 
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under the auspices of the Pan American Union have been 
presented to the libraries of the clubs. The Endowment 
prepares for their special use also a fortnightly summary 
of international events. This summary is not only a record 
of facts but it contains bibliographical references. Not only 
does the International Relations Club constitute the nucleus 
for a voluntary study on the part of students of interna- 
tional relations, but it becomes the sponsor, in the institu- 
tion itself, for the lecturer sent each year by the Carnegie 
Endowment. 

Besides the International Relations Clubs, we find that 
there are in 150 institutions of the country other clubs of 
students who are devoting their attention primarily to the 
study of world peace and kindred international problems. 
They are organized under such names as ‘‘ World Fellow- 
ship League,’’ ‘‘Current Events Club,’’ ‘‘Diplomatic 
Club,’”’ ‘‘International Club,’’ ‘‘Foreign Relations Club,’’ 
‘Students’ World Peace Organization.’’ In a number of 
institutions political science clubs and history clubs give 
attention also as a part of their programs to international 
relations. In some of the institutions the Y. M. C. A. and 
the Y. W. C. A. and the Cosmopolitan Clubs give a part of 
their programs to international affairs. 

Growing out of the clubs of various kinds has come the 
development of conferences between representatives of the 
clubs of different colleges and universities. In six centers 
during the year 1927 there were held model assemblies in 
which there was a reproduction of the program of the 
Assembly of the League of Nations. In one of these assem- 
blies there were representatives of ten universities and col- 
leges; while in another there were student representatives 
from twenty colleges. In some instances, a model assembly 
is held in the individual college, one institution reporting 
that in their model assembly fifty students participated. 

Conferences for students on international affairs usually 
have included representatives from a number of different 
schools. In one instance each of the colleges in a particular 
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section of the United States was invited to send two under- 
graduate representatives who were to be the guests of 
a special college. The program which lasted for two days 
was called An Intercollegiate Parley on War. Among the 
speakers were Newton D. Baker, former Secretary of War, 
who discussed ‘‘Peace Through Education,’’ and Edward 
P. Cheyney of the University of Pennsylvania, who spoke on 
the naval program. Other topics presented were ‘‘Free- 
dom of the Seas’’ and ‘‘Pacificism.’’ The keynote of the 
parley was stated as follows: 

Few American students are pacifists if pacificism 
means one who absolutely refuses to fight. Few are 
not pacifists if pacificism means one who hates war and 
will do everything within reason to prevent it. 

A broader interpretation of the idea has been stated re- 
cently by Field Marshal Viscount Allenby, successful leader 
in the British campaign in Palestine, who said: ‘‘Glory in 
war is a thing of the past. Anyone who has made war hates 
i’? 

The influence of the Institute of Politics, held each sum- 
mer at Williamstown, is well known. Among a number 
of conferences which were held last summer for the defi- 
nite study of international affairs there was one of five 
days’ duration held under the auspices of the Institute 
of International Relations. The purpose of this Insti- 
tute was defined as ‘‘the serious study of the problems 
involved in international relations in the belief that 
an understanding of such problems is the greatest single 
need of the present decade.’’ During this conference, held 
on the campus of the University of Washington, ‘‘Prob- 
lems of the Pacific and the Orient,’’ ‘‘Relations with the 
British Empire,’’ ‘‘Problems of International Education, 
International Organization, International Commerce and 
Finance’’ were stressed. The method of procedure took the 
form of conferences and round table discussions on such 
subjects as China, Japan, race problems, disarmament and 
national defense, and evening lectures by well known lead- 
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ers on such topics, as, ‘‘ Religion and Peace,’’ ‘‘ America and 
the Orient,’’ ‘‘Women in International Affairs,’’ ‘‘Social 
Control and World Peace,’’ and ‘‘Ethics and Interna- 
tionalism.’’ 

The forum, debate and oration are favorite methods in a 
number of institutions for bringing before groups of stu- 
dents the problems of international relations. Prize essay 
contests on world peace are likewise used. Such contests 
between the representatives of colleges and state-wide essay 
contests are also in favor. The latter method is one which 
has been sponsored by the World Peace Foundation espe- 
cially for the teachers’ training colleges. 

From this mere outline may be gained a partial view of 
the multiplied efforts now being used by the institutions of 
higher learning in the United States for the promotion 
among their students of thought on world problems. 

Interest in the questionnaire was much more general than 
the writer had anticipated, as shown by the fact that only 
one hundred of the 525 institutions to which it was sent 
failed to reply. In a very large number of cases the an- 
swers were prepared and signed by the presidents.* 

*The fact should be stressed for the benefit of all colleges and 
universities that the World Peace Foundation is still prepared to sup- 
ply a limited amount of literature on special international problems. 
The office of this Foundation is at 40 Mt. Vernon Street, Boston. 
The National Committee on the Churches and World Peace desires to 
have wide distribution given to the ‘‘Message to the Churches’’ 
adopted by the Second Study Conference of Representatives of 
Thirty-five Communions and Allied Organizations held at Columbus, 
O., March 6-8, 1929. The ‘‘Message’’ is available in pamphlet form 


and may be obtained from the office of the Committee, 105 E. 22nd 
Street, New York City. 





The Consulting Architect of the Association of Ameri- 
ean Colleges will be in the Association office, 111 Fifth 
Ave., New York City, on December 3, when he will con- 
sider and advise on any architectural matters submitted to 
him through the Executive Secretary. 
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STUDENT AMBASSADORS 


In the years following the World War a desire to know 
more about the United States and about the American peo- 
ple spread everywhere throughout Europe. Rarely in hu- 
man history had a nation attained so rapidly and so effec- 
tively such a dominating pinnacle of influence in the eyes of 
the rest of the world. Despite our hesitancy in participat- 
ing in the post-war political deliberations across the sea, a 
close cooperation in things cultural and educational steadily 
developed. This desire on the part of Europeans and of 
Americans for a better mutual understanding has assumed 
many forms of realization. None has been more significant 
than the interchange of students. As a result of this phe- 
nomena the United States has become a veritable Mecca for 
students from all over the world. At the same time coun- 
tries which had been comparatively indifferent to the pres- 
ence of American students before the War have been mak- 
ing concerted efforts to attract them. 

Prior to the World War the number of students from 
abroad who were attracted by the educational facilities 
of this country and who came to study in our colleges and 
universities was negligible. On the other hand, the num- 
ber of American students who attended European uni- 
versities, especially those of Germany, was very significant. 
Since then the situation has changed very radically and the 
tide has turned. 

A conservative estimate would place the number of stu- 
dents from foreign lands who will study this year in insti- 
tutions of higher education in the United States at a figure 
well over ten thousand. In addition to those entering col- 
leges, universities and technical institutes there will prob- 
ably be at least several thousand others coming to this 
country to pursue preparatory courses in the secondary and 
other schools lower than college grade, which would swell 
the total to approximately fifteen thousand. 
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This vast army of earnest young men and women study- 
ing in a foreign land represents what is perhaps the great- 
est student migration in the history of the world. Even in 
the last decade of the Nineteenth Century when Germany 
occupied such a pre-eminent place among the nations of the 
world in its attractiveness for the foreign student the num- 
ber studying in German universities and other higher insti- 
tutions never approached that figure. Nor did the migra- 
tions to France in the post-war years ever exceed more than 
seven or eight thousand foreign students. 

This ebb and flow in the tide of student migration pre- 
sents a fascinating situation. In the last analysis it is the 
physical embodiment of the interest of the students of one 
country in the institutions, psychology and culture of an- 
other people. : 

One of the most significant features of this international 
exchange of students is the number of fellowships involved. 
With the exception of the Rhodes Scholarships, established 
a quarter century ago by Cecil John Rhodes as a vehicle for 
bringing the United States and the British dominions into 
more intimate cultural relations with England and particu- 
larly with Oxford, and the American Scandinavian Founda- 
tion Fellowships, established in 1911 ‘‘to cultivate closer 
relations between the Scandinavian countries and the 
United States,’’ international fellowships as such hardly 
existed before the World War. To-day the mere enumera- 
tion of the opportunities would fill a stout book.* The 
promotion of world friendship and understanding is engag- 
ing the earnest attention and the best efforts of many far- 

*The Institute of International Education has published several 
bulletins on fellowships and scholarships open both for Americans to 
study in foreign countries and for foreigners to study in the United 
States. These may be obtained on request by addressing the Insti- 
tute at 2 West 45th Street, New York City. 

See Association of American Colleges ButteTIn, Vol. XV, No. 2, 
May, 1929, pp. 260-270, for statement of foreign study fellowship 
opportunities especially interesting to college teachers; also pp. 271- 
275 for list of summer schools in foreign countries. 
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sighted individuals, foundations, colleges and universities, 
and other institutions. 

A dominating idea behind these foreign study opportuni- 
ties for American students is to make it possible for 
America to broaden her horizon and to promote interna- 
tional good-will through a better mutual understanding 
between the United States and foreign countries. That the 
furtherance of this ideal is being realized is clearly mani- 
fest in the activities of those who have returned after an 
enjoyment of these opportunities, and in the increasing 
breadth of vision and interest in international affairs on the 
part of our people generally and of our youth particularly. 

The same results accrue from the opportunities offered 
the young intellectuals of the different foreign countries to 
come to the United States to observe and to learn at first 
hand American culture and American university methods. 
It is hoped that through such exchanges not merely the 
beneficiaries themselves may profit but that better under- 
standing and better relations may be fostered and estab- 
lished among the nations they represent. 

One must admit that in the future, as in the past, nations 
will be stimulated by the contact of one civilization with 
another. The understanding and appreciation of one’s 
neighbors can be best realized through a comprehension of 
their culture, of their social life, and of their psychology. 
In what more effective way can this end be attained than 
through the interchange of students and young teachers, 
thereby effecting the interpretation through the observing 
and inquiring eyes of youth? 

During the last few years a movement known as the 
‘‘Junior Year Abroad’’ when participated in by organized 
groups under well defined supervision, as is true of the 
foreign study units maintained by the University of Dela- 
ware and by Smith College, has won the hearty approval 
of all the factors concerned in its operation: the foreign 
educational authorities, the American college faculties, and 
the students themselves. It has passed out of the experi- 
mental stage and has now apparently become a permanent 
factor in international education. In France, for example, 
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the student participating in it becomes so steeped in the 
French culture and civilization as to become a unique prod- 
uct of American and French education. 

Believing that the misunderstandings and quarrels be- 
tween nations which too often arise through long-distance 
misjudgments can in time be prevented if a start is made 
with the young peoples of the various nations the headmas- 
ters of several American high schools are now developing 
contacts which they hope will promote cordial relations and 
lasting friendships. They have initiated two plans for 
bringing about pleasant personal contacts between the 
school-boys of the various countries. One is an exchange of 
boys during the regular working terms of the school calen- 
dar. This plan is being tried by several schools at the 
present time. The other is a summer vacation program, 
which can be advanced without any sacrifice of time. In 
fact, it offers a real gain and economy of time to the boy 
who seriously desires to strengthen his language studies. 
The latter plan is working most effectively in both direc- 
tions, the foreign students profiting fully as much from 
their stay in this country as are the Americans who go 
abroad. 

Two summers ago the Carl Schurz Vereinigung, through 
its headquarters in Dresden, extended an invitation to ten 
selected American college and university students to spend’ 
two months traveling through Germany as its guests. Five 
men and five women, representing the various sections of 
the country as well as various academic and professional 
interests, were selected to participate in this effort ‘‘to pro- 
mote and deepen the personal and cultural relations 
between the two countries.’’ 

These are but suggestive of the large number of oppor- 
tunities that are being provided through the many fine 
organizations interested in facing squarely the need for 
greater mutual understanding among nations and for the 
appreciation of each other’s merits. These organizations 
are endeavoring to do their bit in this great field of work 
‘‘to promote peace and good will on earth.’’ 

A. M. P. 
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THE ENGLISH COURSE AT WEST POINT 


BoNnNER F'ELLERS 
Lieutenant, U. S. Army, Instructor in English 


West Point Academy makes a very agreeable impression on 
me. The innocence of the cadets, the air of probity, of veracity, 
and of loyalty to each other struck me, ...I think it excellent 
that such tender youths should be made so manly and masterly 
in rough exercises of horse and gun and cannon and muster; so 
accurate in French, in mathematics, geology, engineering; should 
learn to draw, to dance and to swim. I think their ambition 
should be concentrated on their superiority in science,—being 
taught, that whoever knows the most must command of right, 
and must command in fact, if just to himself. 

As a member of the board of visitors appointed by Presi- 
dent Lincoln in 1863, Ralph Waldo Emerson paid this 
tribute to our Military Academy. His remarks are just as 
true today as they were then, because the mission of the 
Military Academy was, and still is, to train young men for 
the military service. 

But the Military Academy aims to do more than equip 
cadets to become junior army officers. She moulds their 
sponge-like minds, so that all varieties of information may 
‘be sucked in, evaluated and retained to be used when 
needed. West Point shapes their character. 

Much time and study have been spent by the heads of 
the Academy in determining the physical, mental and moral 
training necessary for the development of true character. 
The present curriculum, which aims to balance the develop- 
ment of body, mind and spirit, is the result of more than 
a century of careful study. The phenomenal success of 
West Pointers in all walks of life is ample proof that the 
course has long ceased to be an experiment. 

As in the evolution of man, his body was developed be- 
fore his mind and spirit, so does West Point pay primary 
attention to physical fitness. Virtually all of the first two 
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months, July and August, of the cadet’s life is devoted to 
his physical development. During the remainder of his 
cadet days, equitation, drills, gymnasium, and all forms of 
athletics are required to insure proper physical condition. 
Regularity in hours, meals, and sleep, wholesome food, fresh 
air, and the absence of dissipation, turn the average lad 
into a man of maximum efficiency. 

With sound bodies, cadets are able to undergo strenuous 
mental training. Mathematics, philosophy, ordnance and 
gunnery, drawing, economics, history, English, French, 
Spanish, military art, military law, military hygiene, en- 
gineering and chemistry are all in the cadet’s four-year 
schedule. 

Without his realizing it, from the day he gives up his 
home ties and begins the service of his country, until he 
marches ‘‘front and center’’ at his graduation, the cadet’s 
spiritual development is steadily progressing. The best 
honor system in the world, inspiring chapel services, the 
holding of duty as a virtue, absolute equality, loyalty, hard 
work and clean living, all shape the cadet’s character. He 
learns that West Point is founded on truth; there is no 
cheating; misleading statements are not made. The spirit 
of truth is part of the atmosphere about West Point. Truth 
is the essential part of the institution’s being. At no other 
place in the world is love of truth more zealously inculcated. 
That the country he so falsely betrayed should establish an 
institution founded on truth, on the very ground he almost 
succeeded in turning over to the enemy, is the answer of 
fate to Benedict Arnold. 

In West Point’s strenuous training the English course 
admittedly plays a major réle. By his English, more than 
by any other study, is the graduate judged. Mere profes- 
sional knowledge is insufficient because an army officer must 
make others understand his wishes. Emerson was right in 
saying that ‘‘Whoever knows the most must command 
of right,’? and even more to the point when he added: 
‘‘and must command in fact if just to himself.’’ 
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The purpose of the course in English literature at the 
Military Academy is threefold: to cultivate in the cadet an 
appreciation of good literature, to enable him to write cor- 
rectly, and to teach him to talk effectively. 

Throughout his first and second years, each cadet attends 
classes in English on alternate days, Saturdays and Sun- 
days excepted. The course provides for one hundred and 
eighty-six hours of classroom recitation. Cadets are re- 
quired to spend at least two hours of outside preparation 
for each recitation; this, together with required and volun- 
tary outside reading, means that at least six hundred hours 
are spent on English. 

In order that the inseparable relation of history and sci- 
ence to literature may be stressed, the assignments for the 
two-year course are arranged chronologically. The first 
year’s work is a brief survey of English literature from the 
time of Chaucer to the Romantic Period. Composition, 
with subjects selected from the reading assignments, is 
stressed. During the second year selections are taken from 
the works of representative writers of the Romantic and the 
Victorian Periods of Literature. In this second year em- 
phasis is placed on talking rather than on composition. The 
topics for talking arise naturally from the lesson assign- 
ments and from current events. Enough composition is 
required to confirm the practice of good writing. Thus the 
two-years’ course gives the cadet a brief survey of English 
literature from the time of Chaucer to the Twentieth Cen- 
tury writers, with composition stressed the first year and 
talking the second. 

At the beginning of the Fourth Class (freshman) year, 
cadets are arranged in sections of ten to fourteen each, ac- 
cording to their standing in an intelligence test. 

The first two weeks are devoted to a review of grammar 
and punctuation. This review should be unnecessary but 
experience has indicated otherwise. 

In order to enable him to recite with more ease in other 
subjects as well as in English, the cadet is given two lessons 
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in oral composition. He is required habitually to stand 
while reading aloud or while reciting. From the beginning, 
the importance of being able to think while standing before 
an audience is emphasized. 

With his lessons on talking and grammar finished, the 
cadet is ready to begin work in composition. From Ship- 
herd’s text, Manual and Models for College Composition, 
both good and inferior writings are analyzed. Four lessons 
are devoted to analysis of the whole composition, two to 
analysis of the paragraph, and two to the analysis of sen- 
tences. Then five lessons on the choice of words and 
writing of sentences follow. The fall term’s work ends 
with seven lessons on paragraph writing. As a guide to 
this work, Woolley and Scott’s College Handbook of Com- 
position is used. To the composition work of the spring 
term, twenty-two periods are allotted. These assignments 
include lessons in the text, ten exercises in expository 
writing, two on editorials, one on interesting introductions, 
two on book reviews, two on description and one on narra- 
tion. The topies for composition are selected from the 
literature assignments. In this way composition work 
serves to fix the facts of literature as well as to promote 
skillful writing. 

Two periods are devoted to writing business and social 
letters. 

The first year’s work allots twenty-five lessons to ad- 
vanced work in literature. Sir Gawain and the Green 
Knight, The Bible, Shakespeare’s Henry IV, As You Like 
It, Anthony and Cleopatra, Bacon’s Essays, Milton’s 
L’ Allegro and Il Penseroso, Selections from Addison and 
Steele, Swift’s Gulliver’s Travels, and Selections from 
Gray are all in the assignments. As a general rule assign- 
ments in composition and literature alternate. 

The seven lessons on hero stories from the Bible are inter- 
esting and beneficial to the cadets. The stories of Moses, 
Samson, David and Saul, Elijah, Daniel and Solomon are 
studied purely for their literary value. Absolutely no 
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effort is made to discuss or interpret the Bible stories as 
religious teaching. The cadet is impressed with the fact 
that the Bible has exerted more influence on thought, paint- 
ing, and literary composition than has any other book. He 
is made to realize that those who are unfamiliar with the 
Bible will fail to appreciate the best works of writers, artists 
and composers of the last 2000 years. These Biblical read- 
ings are especially valuable as background for the work in 
English the following year. 

Soon after their entrance to the Military Academy, indi- 
vidual Bibles are presented to the cadets by the American 
Tract Society. The assigned Bible lessons help the cadets 
to familiarize themselves with this all-important book 
whichotherwise might be neglected. 

With the exception that talking largely takes the place 
of composition, the second year’s work is a continuation of 
the first. 

In the lessons on talking no attempt to teach public 
speaking is made. The object of the talks is to enable the 
cadet, by constant practice, to face an audience, to think 
and talk on his feet without embarrassment. A text-book is 
used as a guide, and the topics are usually suggested from 
the readings in literature. Eleven periods are set aside 
for talks, in which cadets come prepared to give three- 
minute discussions. Current events, modern stories, plays 
and book reviews are used as topics. When cadets are al- 
lowed to choose their own subjects an interesting hour is 
assured. Boulder Dam, campaign issues after election, 
submarine disasters, new scientific discoveries, and book re- 
views were all discussed in the writer’s section at a recent 
recitation. Aside from the special talking assignments, 
cadets are called upon daily to talk on subjects relative to 
the lesson. 

There are some twelve lectures during the year. Days on 
which these lectures are scheduled, compositions of not less 
than four hundred words are required. Subjects for com- 
position are usually taken from events, philosophy or char- 
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acters studied in literature. ‘‘ What Sartor Resartus Means 
to Me,’’ ‘‘My Reaction to Huxley,’’ ‘‘What I Learned 
From The Woods of Westermain’’ are typical assigned 
topics. 

At the close of the second year, each cadet gives an eight 
or ten-minute oral book review. These reviews are on nov- 
els by Victorian masters, or, with the instructor’s approval, 
on modern books. The preparation of these reviews is ad- 
ditional work which the cadet must do during his leisure 
hours. He is required to bring out the following points 
in his talk to the section : 


(a) The problem or theme of the book. 
(b) Something of the author and his style. 
(c) The reviewer’s personal opinion of the book. 


Four lessons and a lecture are devoted to modern drama 
and poetry. This year, Goodrich and Palmer’s Caponsac- 
chi, based on Browning’s Ring and the Book, and Benet’s 
John Brown’s Body have been presented. 

The fall term of the Third Class opens with four lessons 
on the technique of poetry. Cadets are taught the basic 
rules of verse writing and are required to write simple 
verse. Throughout the year cadets who have ability are 
encouraged to write poetry. The Pointer and Pegasus 
Remounts, the latter an anthology of cadet verse published 
annually, afford verse writers an outlet for their work. 

A total of fifty-one advance assignments in English lit- 
erature are given the second year. Lessons studied during 
the fall term include selections from the poetry of Burns, 
Wordsworth, Byron, Shelley, Keats, Tennyson, Rossetti and 
Arnold, and the prose works of Macaulay, Ruskin and 
Huxley. 

The spring term, a full five months, is practically all 
devoted to four great Victorians: Emerson, Browning, 
Carlyle and Meredith. The literature thus far studied is 
really but a background and preparation for the works of 
these Victorian giants, whose writings occupy almost one- 
third of the entire two years’ assignments. 
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The studies of Emerson include an Introduction to his 
Essays, by Stuart P. Sherman, The Over-Soul, and Com- 
pensation. 

Fifteen lessons are devoted to Browning’s works. His 
easier poems are taken first. Included in the assignments 
are: ‘‘Soliloquy in the Spanish Cloister,’’ ‘‘The Statue and 
the Bust,’’ ‘‘Prospice,’’ ‘‘ Andrea Del Sarto,’’ ‘‘Saul,’’ 
‘‘My Last Duchess,’’ ‘‘Cristina,’’ ‘‘Fra Lippo Lippi,’’ 
‘*Rabbi Ben Ezra,’’ ‘‘Caliban upon Setebos,’’ ‘‘An 
Epistle,’’ and ‘‘Pompilia,’’ from the Ring and the Book. 

**Pompilia’’ is of especial value as a background for the 
later study of the drama Caponsacchi. 

From Carlyle’s Hero and Hero Worship, ‘‘Shakespeare 
as Poet’’ is studied. The chapters, ‘‘Reminiscences,’’ ‘‘The 
Everlasting No,’’ ‘‘The Everlasting Yea,’’ ‘‘Church 
Clothes,’’ ‘‘Symbols,’’ ‘‘The Phoenix,’’ ‘‘Old Clothes,’’ 
and ‘‘Natural Supernaturalism’’ from Sartor Resartus 
give the cadet virtually the whole of Carlyle’s philosophy. 
The revelation of Carlyle on Rue St. Thomas deL’Enfer 
is the same solution that the cadet is seeking today. Sartor 
Resartus, heavy reading though it is, actually holds his 
interest. 

George Meredith’s Juggling Jerry, Love im the Valley, 
and his condensed and clipped Woods of Westermain end 
the cadet’s study of Victorian masters. After Carlyle, 
Browning and Emerson it is gratifying to see how much the 
cadet actually appreciates what is perhaps the most difficult 
poem in the English language, The Woods of Westermain. 
It is a poem in which Meredith wrote all he knew about 
life; his theme of moral strength appeals to the cadet. 

Shafer’s From Beowulf to Thomas Hardy, Volumes I and 
II, is the text in literature. It was selected because of its 
excellent chronological selections, its brief but splendid 
biographies and its abbreviated notes. 

Lesson pamphlets are published by the Department, 
giving all assignments and notes for difficult selections. 
These notes, however, are intended to give background 
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rather than explanation of the works. The recommended 
outside reading is also for background and not for para- 
phrasing the poems or essays. The cadet is encouraged to 
read extensively, to think logically and then to evaluate 
for himself the material which he has read. Too many 
notes would defeat this purpose. 

The Military Academy’s system of instruction is unique 
in that there are no elective subjects, and cadets are ar- 
ranged, according to demonstrated ability, into sections of 
ten to fourteen men each. It might be of interest to see 
how this system works out in the course in English litera- 
ture. 

For presenting English literature, it is believed that there 
are decided advantages in the system of small sections ar- 
ranged according to the cadet’s displayed ability. Since 
transfers from upper to lower or lower to upper sections 
are made monthly, there is keen but wholesome competition 
for places in the upper sections. Individual attention and 
help for individual needs are possible. Each cadet must 
recite daily. He knows that once he falls behind, he can- 
not make up back work because of insufficient time. All 
compositions and examinations are returned to the cadets 
in class, where opportunity is given to question and discuss 
corrections made by the instructor. 

Sectioning on the basis of ability enables the more 
capable cadets of the upper sections to make a more ade- 
quate and detailed study of the assignments than can cadets 
of lesser ability. For the sake of uniform instruction, 
which will enable a cadet to pass from one section to an- 
other without duplication or loss of instruction, the assign- 
ments are the same for all cadets. But these assignments 
are minimum requirements only. If, in the opinion of 
the instructor, a particular assignment is insufficient for his 
section, he may increase the lesson. Frequently, when re- 
view examinations are necessary for lower sections, advance 
assignments are given to the upper part of the class. 

The conduct of a recitation in the first or highest section 
is vastly different from one in the last section. Take for 
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example, Browning’s ‘‘Fra Lippo Lippi.’’ In the first 
section the cadets will come to class thoroughly prepared 
to make an intelligent discussion of the poem. A few 
minutes discussion verifies this fact. The instructor may 
then introduce copies of paintings by Fra Lippo Lippi; 
he may discuss Lippi as a creature of his time; he may 
assign cadets to talk on the ability of Browning to portray 
character, or upon the subtle thrusts which Browning makes 
at the church of Lippi’s time. 

In the last section, unfortunately, it is a different prob- 
lem. The chances are that after two hours of study, these 
cadets have failed to appreciate Lippi, or for that matter 
they may have seen little of Browning’s skill, understand- 
ing and wit. The instructor may find it necessary to read, 
or have the cadets read, every line of the poem. Many 
passages must be carefully paraphrased by the instructor. 

In all of the assignments there is ample food for thought 
for men of any age or ability. In all works, from the 
simplest Bible story to the painful obscurity of George 
Meredith’s Woods of Westermain, there is much more 
material than can be covered in the allotted time. Thus 
one of the greatest values of sectioning cadets in groups of 
equal ability lies in the fact that advanced students cannot 
be retarded by those who are backward. 

Instructors, likewise, are assigned to sections according 
to their individual fitness. The quick, impulsive officers are 
placed in charge of the upper sections, while the more 
painstaking, patient instructors are placed in charge of the 
‘‘Tmmortal Goats,’’ as the cadets in the lower sections are 
called. 

Before entering the Academy as cadets many of the in- 
structors have attended college. At present, of the eighteen 
officers on duty with the Department of English, fourteen 
are college men. Only those officers who have displayed 
aptitude in English as cadets are requested for detail as 
instructors. Instructors also attend summer courses at 
various universities. One of the officer instructor’s greatest 
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assets is his absolute freedom from damaging pedantic 
tendencies. He comes fresh from his service in various 
parts of the world; he has energy and enthusiasm. 

The professor holds conferences with instructors on each 
assignment. Here he gives his views of the assignment and 
outlines the points to be stressed in class. These confer- 
ences are informal. Each officer is free to present and de- 
fend his own views. Copious supplementary reading is re- 
quired of the instructors. All in the department have 
access to two splendid libraries. The professor of English 
has an annual allowance of between eight hundred and one 
thousand dollars for the purchase of new books. In the 
Department Library are four thousand (4000) specially 
selected volumes. 

Throughout the year the professor gives a series of lec- 
tures. His aim is to stimulate the cadets to read the best 
in literature. And judging from the record of recom- 
mended books drawn from the library by the cadets, the 
results of the lectures are gratifying. Early English Litera- 
ture, The Bible, Shakespeare, Milton, The Novel, Poetry, 
Romantic Literature, Victorian Literature, Tennyson, Dick- 
ens, Thackeray, Hardy, Conrad, Browning, Kipling, and 
the Drama are among the subjects covered. 

Perhaps the greatest problem facing the college today 
is the student’s neglect of home study and his tendency 
toward classroom inattention and trifling. At West Point, 
cadets must study in their rooms six nights out of the week. 
Application is regarded as a military duty and failure to 
prepare home work is neglect of duty; neglect of duty re- 
sults in disciplinary measures. Section room discipline is 
no problem, for with no damaging effects, military dis- 
cipline eliminates trifling. Inattention does not exist. 
Lack of interest is sure to result in low marks; low marks 
in turn lead to dismissal. 

In December and June all cadets who fail to do satis- 
factory work are required to take a final examination. 
Failure to pass this examination means separation from the 
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Academy. Last year, sixty cadets deficient in English were 
required to take the final examination in December, and 
from this number twenty failed and were discharged. 
Cadets have mortal fear of these examinations. They make 
every effort to avoid taking them. In fairness to the cadets, 
it should be said that nearly all who are discharged, fail 
because of insufficient preparation prior to their entrance 
to the Academy and not because of lack of application. 

Instruction in the section room is so planned that a cadet 
must first thoroughly understand his assignment. Follow- 
ing this every effort is made to draw him out so that he 
may develop individuality and ability to form and express 
his own conclusions. All sides to a question are presented ; 
every subject is discussed with utmost freedom. Effort 
is made not to satisfy but to stimulate. There is no ‘‘ap- 
proved solution’’ for a discussion. The instructor merely 
satisfies himself that the cadet understands all angles of a 
question and encourages him to take what he wants and 
reject the rest. 

At least once a week the instructors introduce modern 
works to the section and make recommendations for out- 
side reading. In the writer’s sections parts of the follow- 
ing have recently been read in class: Good Morning, Amer- 
ica, Carl Sandburg’s Poems edited by Rebecca West, 
Custer, Long Lance, The Microbe Hunters, The Hunger 
Fighters, This Believing World, book reviews from Sun- 
day papers, and Time magazine. 

For the most part, cadets come directly from home life 
into cold, stern, relentless West Point. During their four 
years at the Academy, they are changed from inexperienced 
boys into men. This training builds the foundation of 
character upon which success or failure in future life de- 
pends. Nothing could be better for them during their im- 
pressionable period of youth than the realization that the 
old problems of Carlyle, Meredith, Huxley, Browning and 
Emerson are actually their own problems. These sound 
Victorians settled their mental struggles at a mature age; 
the cadets are now studying that solution. 
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There may be twentieth century scoffing at things Mid- 
Victorian, but just as surely as the cadet studies the works | 
of Victorian masters, their ideas mould his ideas; their 
thoughts become his thoughts. The course in English lit- 
erature is of material assistance in helping the cadet to 
work out his philosophy of life. 





THE NATIONAL JUNIOR PERSONNEL SERVICE 
Anna Y. Reep, Managing Director 





























‘*A Unique Response to a National Need’’ is the title of 
a small but illuminating pamphlet describing the aims and 
accomplishments of the National Junior Personnel Service, 
Inc., a research organization in the guidance and personnel 
field with offices at 32 Waverly Place, New York City. Of 
the four phases of the organization’s activities, the one of 
most interest to members of the Association is the coopera- 
tive program maintained with New York University to pre- 
pare men and women for service as personnel workers in 
colleges and universities. 

No new development in the field of college education in 
recent years has greater significance or promise than so- 
called student personnel work. Lack of trained workers, 
however, has been a chief obstacle to this rapidly expanding 
movement. Now the National Junior Personnel Service and 
New York University provide the opportunity for theoreti- 
eal training leading to higher degrees plus experience in the 
student personnel bureau maintained for the University. 

In general, two types of graduate programs are being fol- 
lowed by students preparing to meet the calls from colleges: 
First, a master’s degree in subject matter, English, or 
psychology, or social sciences, etc., and a professional Ph.D., 
combining the theory of, and practice in, personnel work; 
second, a Ph.D. in subject matter supplemented by two or 
more courses in personnel work and some experience in the 
student bureau. Students following the latter program are 
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generally called as college teachers, who are expected to 
devote part of their time to personnel activities. At pres- 
ent nineteen students are candidates for the doctorate in 
personnel and a larger number are supplementing their 
graduate academic program with work in the department. 
To date, the University has not been able to supply enough 
workers to meet the calls from the field. 

The National Junior Personnel Service likewise maintains 
a field service department and is glad to assist any school 
or college which is interested in establishing student per- 
sonnel programs. This service has ranged from furnishing 
information on the college personnel field to conferences on 
the best way a particular institution might meet its person- 
nel problems. 





The College of William and Mary still claims to hold 
the record for the total service of her sons as residents of 
the White House at Washington. The college calls atten- 
tion to the fact that that institution is to be credited 
with Jefferson, Monroe and Tyler. The alumni of William 
and Mary have as Presidents of the United States spent 
one month less than twenty years in the White House. 
Princeton ranks second, with sixteen years, their presiden- 
tial graduates having been Madison and Wilson. 

Peyton Randolph, an alumnus of William and Mary, 
served as President of the First Continental Congress and 
was thus the Chief Executive of the thirteen colonies. 
George Washington, although not an alumnus of William 
and Mary, served as its chancellor. William and Mary also 
has contributed four Justices of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, including the greatest of them all. 

The college numbers among its alumni four signers of 
the Declaration of Independence, fifteen members of the 
Continental Congress, thirteen Cabinet officers, twenty- 
nine Senators, fifty-eight members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, including three Speakers of the House, eighteen 
Foreign Ministers and twenty-seven Governors. 
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LIBRARY APPROPRIATIONS 


According to the American Library Association, $1.00 
per capita is the minimum upon which a public library can 
be operated successfully. Only two cities—Cleveland and 
Boston—with populations of 200,000 or over spend more 
than this, the figures being $1.39 and $1.23 respectively. 
Minneapolis ranks third with an expenditure of $.993 and 
Indianapolis fourth with $.936. Chicago spends only 
$.464 per capita and New York is twenty-ninth in the list 
of thirty-six large cities with an average of $441. Dallas 
ranks lowest in this list, spending only $.14 per capita on 
its libraries. 

It is interesting to compare these figures with the average 
expenditure per student in some of our college and univer- 
sity libraries. Professor Patton has set up as the ideal for 
the college library an average expenditure of $25.00 per 
student enrolled in the regular session. According to the 
findings of Mr. Jacobsen, published in the Library Journal, 
March 15, 1928, the average expenditure for thirty-five 
small Mid-Western colleges was $12.00 per student. In 
fourteen New England colleges (1926) the per capita 
library expenditure was $23.69, according to Mr. W. P. 
Lewis. In a recent study of such expenditures in thirty- 
one colleges and universities made by Mr. E. A. Henry of 
the Van Wormer Library, University of Cincinnati, the 
average was found to be $24.90. In the figures quoted 
below are included some from the survey made by the 
American Library Association, in 1926, the statistics, how- 
ever, being for the year 1923-24. 

The North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools recommends a minimum expenditure of $5.00 per 
student per year for books and periodicals alone. Profes- 
sor Patton suggests an annual expenditure of $10.00 per 
student for books, periodicals and binding. In 1926-27 it 
was found that St. Catherine’s College (Minn.) expended 
$14.59 per capita for books and periodicals, Concordia 
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$9.58, Carleton College $7.30, Hamline $3.94, and St. 
Olaf $3.51. 








Per Capita Ex- 


penditures for 
State Institutions* Books, oe a 


cals, Binding 

and Salaries 
North Carolina, Univ. of $43.00 
Michigan, Univ. of 37.40 
Oregon, Univ. of 28.00 
Iowa State College. 24.30 
Wyoming, Univ, of 22.40 
Illinois, Univ. of. 21.70 
California, Univ, of 21.70 
Texas, Univ. of 18.40 
Kansas, Univ. of 17.00 
Missouri, Univ. of. 16.70 
Minnesota, Univ, of. 16.60 
Washington, Univ. of. 15.80 
Ohio State Univ. 14.30 
North Dakota, Univ. of 12.20 


Private Institutions 
Haverford College** $72.26 
Princeton University 69.00 
Bowdoin College 56.40 
Amherst College 56.00 
Univ. of Chicago 53.80 
Dartmouth College. 45.00 
Brown University. 42.30 
Mills College , 42.20 
Hamilton College** 39.53 
Wellesley College. 29.60 
Grinnell College** 29.16 
Oberlin College** 23.01 
Cornell University. 22.40 
Occidental College .(1) 21.21 
Emory University** 19.07 
Ohio Wesleyan University** 13.40 
Denison University (2) 12.82 





































































































* Note: Unless otherwise indicated all figures are those of Mr. E. A. 
Henry, published in School and Society, June 8, 1929. 

** Figures from A. L. A. Survey, published 1926. 

(1) The Occidental Colleges. Assoc. of American Colleges Bulletin, 
v. 14, no. 4. Statistics, 1926-27. 

(2) Survey of Denison University, unpublished. Statistics, 1926-27. 
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THE ANNUAL MEETING, 1930 


Hore. Rates 


The Willard Hotel has made a special rate of $4.00 per 
day for single room with bath, rooms with double bed and 
bath, $6.00, with twin beds, $7.00, European plan, to mem- 
bers of the Association and affiliated organizations for the 
annual meetings the week of January 13-18. When making 
reservations, you should claim this rate upon the authority 
of the Permanent Secretary of the Association of American 
Colleges. The printed announcements which have been 
sent you by the Washington Convention Bureau quote a 
higher rate. 


BANQUET RESERVATIONS 


The reservations for the Association banquet on Tuesday 
evening, January 14, should be made directly to the Wil- 


lard Hotel. Please note that this dinner is Tuesday and not 
Thursday evening as heretofore. 

To be sure of satisfactory service the reservations both 
for the room and for the banquet should be made now. Such 
reservations can be cancelled later if it becomes necessary. 


THe Program OUTLINE 


Note: The banquet on Tuesday evening, January 14, will 
be at the Willard Hotel and will be formal and informal. 
Price, per plate, $3.50. Address the Hotel Willard direct 
for reservations. 

A banquet speaker of international prominence will be 
provided on a subject in harmony with the forthcoming 
London Conference on International Peace and Goodwill. 

The morning session on Wednesday, January 15, will be 
devoted to a resumé of the work of the year, with special 
attention to the development of the Intellectual Life Project 
and the developments in the field of the Preparation of Col- 
lege Teachers. 
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The afternoon session on Wednesday, January 15, will 
have as its general theme ‘‘The Education of College Teach- 
ers,’’—from the standpoint of the graduate schools and 
from the standpoint of the undergraduate colleges. 

The evening session of Wednesday, January 15, will be 
devoted to a discussion of the significance and meaning of 
the Intellectual Life Project. The problem will be viewed 
from the American, the English, the French and the Ger- 
man points of view. 

The closing session on Thursday morning, January 16, 
will be occupied with the recommendations of the standing 
commissions, the admission of new members, the election 
of officers and the setting up of machinery for the Intel- 
lectual Life Project. 

There will be a closing address by a speaker of interna- 
tional prominence. 

In an effort to be of service to our members we are plan- 
ning a ‘‘College President’s Professional Library’’ exhibit 
for our annual meeting. In that exhibit we plan to have 
on display those books of a professional nature which col- 
lege presidents have found valuable to them. 

An exhibit of college publicity is also planned. This 
exhibit will include literature and other material put out by 
the colleges both as regular publicity and in connection with 
special campaigns. In this exhibit we have the cooperation 
of the American Association of College News Bureaus. 
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A DIRE NEED FOR SYNCHRONIZATION 
Rosert L. Keuiy 


President Ralph Earle, of Worcester Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, submits some information concerning the spring recess 
periods for New England colleges. The data are quite 
illuminating and indicate that something might be done in 
the matter of coordination. President Earle suggests that 
a synchronization of the vacation periods of these colleges 
might well do something to increase happiness in the homes 
of the families of our land which have sons and daughters 
as college students. His more concrete suggestion is that 
a key day might be taken by each college for the opening 
of the college and then the calendar of the year might be 
based on that key day. He thinks for colleges in New 
England the first Monday in September, or Labor Day, 
would serve well for this purpose. 

Who has a suggestion as to the agencies that may profit- 
ably engage in academic reform in this field? 


Dates or Last Cuasses BEFrorE AND First CLASSES 
Arter SPRING VACATION 


Amherst March 29 April 8 
Bates ce 29 6é 9 
Boston College eS ae ” 8 
Boston University: 

Liberal Arts, Business, Practical 

Arts, Education, Graduate Medi- 

cine, Religious Education. 

Law, Theology 
Brown 
Clark 
Colby 
Connecticut Agricultural College... 
Connecticut College 
Dartmouth 
Harvard 
Holy Cross 
Maine 
Massachusetts Agricultural College. 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology... 
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Dares or Last CLAsses BEFORE AND First CLASSES 
Arter SPRING VACATION 


Middlebury March 29 
Mt. Holyoke ae 
New Hampshire — Oe 
Norwich e.g 
Radcliffe April 6 
Simmons March 15 
Smith ae a 
Springfield Y. M. C. A. College «“« 2 
Trinity a | 
Tufts ¢;., = 
Wellesley 66 an 
Wesleyan TF ss ae 
Wheaton oa 
Williams April 6 
Worcester Polytechnic sy 3 
Yale of 3 
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EXTRA COPIES OF THIS ISSUE 
Copies of the November, 1929, Bunzetin may be ob- 


tained at 25 cents postpaid to members of the Association 
of American Colleges, and 75 cents postpaid to all others. 
Association of American Colleges BuuetIn, Vol. XV, 3. 


EDUCATING THE EDUCATORS 
Part I—TueE ConTRIBUTION OF THE GrapUATE ScHOOLS 
Reprints of this presentation by the Editor of the But- 
LETIN and the Deans of all the Graduate Schools repre- 
sented in the Association of American Universities may be 
obtained at the following special prices: 
25 copies, $1.50; 50 copies, $2.75; 100 copies, $5.00 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN COLLEGES 
111 Firra Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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